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The editorial staff of Language Learning is happy to co- | 
operate in the publication of Linguistics and the Teaching of | 
English as a Foreign Language, which is a report of acon- | 
ference held in Ann Arbor, Michigan, July 28, 29, and 30, 1957. 
This conference was held under the auspices of the Linguistic 
Institute and the Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, Conference Board of Associated Research Councils. 
Since we feel the report will be useful in the preparation of | 
materials and in the training of teachers of English as a for- 
eign language, we welcome its dissemination to the field. The 
opportunity to distribute it to our readers, as well as helping 
to make it available to others interested, is very much ap- | 
preciated. 


Bryce Van Syoc 
Editor 
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PREFACE 


One of the participants in the Ann Arbor Conference re- 
marked afterwards that the most important thing about the 
Conference was that it had taken place. The speaker meant that 
the specific conclusions and agreements reached at a first 
meeting of this sort may well be less important than the fact 
that communication between quite various groups of people 
concerned with a common problem which is growing steadily 
more pressing was successfully established. The members of 
the Conference represented at least the following kinds of 
persons—teachers of English to foreigners with years of class- 
room experience in this country, teachers whose experience has 
been in programs abroad, teachers whose native language 
background is English, and teachers who are not native speak- 
ers of English. In addition, there were persons, not them- 
selves teachers of English, who hold positions of responsibility 
for the organization and administration of programs of in- 
struction both here and abroad. Some of these represent 
American universities which are becoming increasingly aware 
of the problems of international communication. A final group 
of participants, though by no means a small or silent one, were 
those whose main professional interests are in the pursuit of 
theoretical linguistic analysis. 

The Conference soon took shape as a discussion between 
two main groups: the theoretical linguists on the one hand, and 
all those whose interests were practical and pedagogical on 
the other. The Conference can by no means claim to be the 
first discussion between theoretical and practical linguists 
however; the Georgetown Roundtable Conferences on Linguis- 
tics and Language Teaching, to name only one series of dis- 
cussions, are a most profitable source of information on the 
meeting ground of theory and practice. Yet it is still true that 
the channels of communication between teachers and linguists 
are too few and often too clogged by misunderstandings and 
even resentments. The two and a half days of discussion at 
Ann Arbor were particularly valuable because the two main 
groups were represented by persons of widely divergent back- 
grounds, experience, and points of view. Most valuable of all 
is the fact that the Ann Arbor Conference was the first to di- 
rect the attention of the various types of persons there repre- 
sented to the specific problems of teaching English to non- 
native speakers. 





































LINGUISTICS AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


A very probable and desirable result of this pioneering 
conference will be increased recognition that the teaching of 
English to non-native speakers is a serious profession, differ- 
ing both from the teaching of English to native speakers, and 
from theoretical and historical linguistics. Yet, obviously, 
this by no means completely recognized profession is one 
which should draw on the experience of teachers of English, of 
teachers of other languages, and of linguistics. If the Ann 
Arbor Conference helped define the knowledge and skill that a 
teacher of English to non-natives should have, and how this 
knowledge should go beyond the knowledge of either linguist or 
teacher of English to native speakers, it will have been amply 
rewarding. If the profession of English teaching for non-native 
speakers is even a little more sharply defined, for example, 
the tendency of university administrations to thrust the complex 
task of instruction of foreigners onto persons whose training 
has been altogether for other activities may at least be dis- 
couraged. 

The channels of communication have been poor not only 
between teachers and linguists; they have been equally poor be- 
tween the various groups of teachers and even between various 
groups of linguists. All too often teachers suddenly given the 
task of teaching foreigners have no way of finding out how 
others have approached the problems involved in this task. In 
some instances one gains the impression that teachers have 
been so isolated that they have scarcely been aware that their 
problems have ever before been faced by anyone. Linguists 
have been less isolated from each other, certainly, but as some 
of the discussions of the Conference made clear, they have often 
tended to disregard each other’s conclusions. Yet if the main 
aim of the Conference can be said to have been the establishing 
of communication between linguists and teachers, it is obvious 
that the linguists profited, both individually and as a group, by 
being forced to consider practical problems. In turn, the gen- 
eral agreement among members of the Conference that the 
formulations reached by rigorous linguistic analysis may be 
modified in presentation when the modifications can be shown 
to be practically and pedagogically useful, seems to have been a 
welcome surprise to many teachers who had - rightly or wrong- 
ly - come to think of theoretical linguists as always and notably 
intransigeant. 

The general background and purposes of the Conference 
are presented in the paper by Mr. Marckwardt.* It is perhaps 
well to add something to the immediate history of the meeting. 
Two groups with linguistic interests, and with considerable 





*See pages 17-23. 
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PREFACE 3 
overlap in membership, are the Committee on Language Pro- 
grams of the American Council of Learned Societies, and the 
advisory and screening committee for Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt awards in linguistics and the teaching of English as a 
foreign language. The latter group functions as a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on International Exchange of Persons of 
the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils. Other 
groups were the various foundations, and the Committee for 
South Asian Languages, supported by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. All were concerned with the problems of teaching Eng- 
lish, but it was the Conference Board’s screening committee 
which most keenly felt the dangers of lack of planning and con- 
tinuity. The danger is amply illustrated by a single instance— 
one linguistically oriented program for teaching English in a 
foreign country has recently been abandoned in favor of an ap- 
proach based on the teaching of reading by the same techniques 
as are used in remedial reading classes in the United States. 
We know that in other instances linguists and teachers on ar- 
riving abroad, have set about preparing new teaching mate- 
rials, ignorant of or disregarding the work of their predeces- 
sors. Mr. Marckwardt speaks of the need for general continuity 
and agreement, but even more pressing than the general 
need, is the need for that minimum degree of agreement which 
would secure continuity within a single program. It has not 
been the intention of the Conference Board’s committee, on 
whom the principal labor of planning the Ann Arbor Conference 
devolved, to insist that pronunciation and grammar, structure 
and vocabulary, be presented in a rigidly uniform pattern 
everywhere. Rather, the hope is that directions of possible 
compromise might be pointed to, thus making it easier to 
establish the practical continuity, program by program, with- 
out which teaching is reduced to confusion. 

Search for possible areas of compromise is less impor- 
tant than a second search—that for areas where no compromise 
is necessary, since substantial agreement has there been 
reached. The two chief areas where both compromise and 
agreement were sought, were the preparation of teaching mate- 
rials and the training of teachers. It should not be thought that 
these are the only areas in which problems exist, or where dis- 
cussion might be useful. The topics assigned for work papers 
represent those specific areas where practical difficulties have 
been encountered in planning programs abroad, and the papers 
are directed to these problems alone. The subjects discussed 
are those on which there has been most disagreement, not 
necessarily those things which are most important in a long- 
range view of English language instruction. The Conference 
planners tried to pinpoint particular disagreements, in the 
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LINGUISTICS AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


hope that discussion of specific issues might lead to a wider 
understanding of the whole area of English teaching to non- 
native speakers, its relation to other activities, and its place 
in the American academic world. 

A quite different approach might have been adopted had 
not the specific problems been so pressing. There is room for 
a conference which attempts broad philosophical delimitation 
of the field, working downward toward the concrete and spe- 
cific. Since the Ann Arbor Conference did not adopt this plan, 
no one should read the report which follows in the expectation 
of finding answers to all problems. Nor can broad definitions, 
or detailed directions for procedure be found here. Yet the 
matters discussed are very often those most troublesome for 
one who has to make decisions in this field, so that much of the 
report should be specifically useful. All of it should be of 
interest in laying a foundation of common approaches to com- 
mon problems. 

The Conference discussions do not always make clear 
whether a given statement is meant to apply to all situations in 
which English is taught to non-natives, or to some specific 
situation only. It is therefore proper to describe some, at 
least, of the various situations in which teaching goes on, and 
some of the differences in techniques and materials appropri- 
ate to each. The first great division in English language pro- 
grams is between those set up in the United States and those 
set up overseas. In programs set up abroad the learners 
usually (though not always) have a common native tongue. Even 
if there is no single common native tongue, the number of 
native tongues is normally limited. Consequently the textbook 
can offer explanations and directions in the native tongue, or at 
worst, textbooks can be prepared for the several native tongues. 
The student is not faced with the added difficulty of learning 
enough English to understand directions before he undertakes 
drills. Far more important is the further advantage that ex- 
planations and drills can be directed to those things which are 
most difficult for a specific body of learners, because the dif- 
ficulties represent departures from the native patterns. A 
text for Japanese speakers, for example, would handle the con- 
trast found in English words like write, light, while a text for 
a group whose language was some form of West European would 
omit this sequence. There are many statements in the pages 
of the Conference report on the need for structural compari- 
sons of English and various other languages, and the construc- 
tion of teaching materials based on such comparisons. All 
such statements are directed to programs where it can be as- 
sumed that all students have a common language background. 











































PREF ACE 5 

To balance this advantage which the teacher abroad en- 
joys, there are offsetting disadvantages. The chief disadvant- 
age is that English is being introduced into a non-English- 








™ speaking community. No matter how well organized an overseas 
d program may be, students abroad have far less opportunity to 
use native speakers as models for imitation and as mentors to 
~ check production, than do students in this country who are 
‘ immersed in English as the language of daily communication. 
#t The teacher abroad must therefore direct much more effort 
a, towards supplying proper models, either in the persons of na- 
" tive speakers, recorded utterances, or both. The teacher 
: abroad must also devote more effort to the teaching of vocabu- 
od lary than does the teacher in the United States. In this country 
of the foreigner, even the foreigner who lives in a non-English- 
e speaking household, is exposed to far more English in his 
. employment, on the streets, and in the stores, than is the most 
“s eager of overseas students. The teacher abroad must devote 
considerable effort to instruction in vocabulary; he must also 
vd devote careful attention to the difficult task of presenting it 
" systematically. 
4 All teachers face problems involved in the varying reasons 
which lead his students to take up the study of English. But the 
: j overseas teacher has problems deriving from his students’ 
a motives for study which are special to the overseas situation. 
“ One special problem which is encountered over and over again 
= abroad, is the student’s desire to learn only enough English to 
p! read it, without ever troubling himself to hear or produce Eng- 
r lish speech. Most often such an attitude on the part of students 
~ constitutes something that the teacher must endeavor to eradi- 
t cate, since effective language learning normally involves stim- 
' ulation from as many sources as possible—visual, auditory, 
; kinaesthetic. Even if the end result of instruction is no more 
8 than an ability to read, the result seems to be more readily 
. obtained if the teaching involves hearing and speaking. Yet even 
x though these statements are truisms, it is worth stating that 
*s : they are not quite universally true. In the present troubled 
\ state of the world, there are students who have cogent personal 
or political reasons for not wishing to be even suspected of a 
ef knowledge of spoken English. Such students constitute a chal- 
‘ lenge to teacher and linguist alike, since no one as yet knows 
“ much about teaching for reading purposes only. The remarks 


| of Mr. Abercrombie* address themselves to this problem. 

The teacher abroad must also consider the purposes for 
which the English he teaches will be used by his students. It 
may be that he will be forced to consider the advisability of 





*See pages 103-104. 
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reaching some sort of compromise between his own dialect 
and that to which his students will be exposed. It may also be 
true that he will have to master a special vocabulary, such as 
that of engineering, if his students are engineers. The most 
interesting of his special problems, however, are those arising 
from whether English is to be the vehicle of communication 
with native speakers of English, or only with other non-native 
speakers. The latter situation often arises, as in India or the 
Philippines, where there is a diversity of native languages and 
English has already been extensively taught. It cannot be said 
that the Conference came to firm conclusions about this latter 
situation, but at least the problem was recognized, and some 
suggestions were made about the possible mutations of English 
which might be regarded as acceptable in situations where 
English is a common second language, though not the native 
language of any considerable group. 

A final problem that the overseas teacher faces is that he 
may find it difficult to fit his teachings into the framework of 
instruction which is traditional in the country where his teach- 
ing is done. Certainly the teacher from the United States should 
be warned against attempting to sweep away an established 
tradition with any new brooms, even those of structural lin- 
guistics. There are situations in which a teaching tradition is a 
part of the whole cultural structure, something that the visitor 
from this country must certainly respect. Once again, the 
Conference did not attempt to give detailed directives, yet the 
sense of all the discussions that follow is that the visitor from 
this country, and even the non-native teacher trained in this 
country, should make themselves available as consultants and 
specialists, not attempt a role of reform which would lead to the 
accusation of linguistic or pedagogical imperialism. 

When we turn to the second great geographical division, 
the teaching of English to non-native speakers in the United 
States, we again find both advantages and disadvantages for the 
teacher. The ready availability of models, and the lack of 
need for detailed instruction in vocabulary have already been 
mentioned. We need only emphasize that the English-speaking 
environment means that the students automatically get the 
hours of practice without which language cannot be learned. 
Even in the classroom this advantage is noticeable, since com- 
munication among the students is more apt to be in English than 
it is in a situation where English is a relatively remote lan- 
guage known only to the teacher. 

The great disadvantage of the teacher in this country is 
that his students have no common native language. The teacher 
has, therefore, to establish the necessary basic communication 
for directions and explanations as best he can. He is unable, 
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PREFACE 7 
moreover, to design his drills and explanations so that they fit 
the needs of all his students—instruction in definite and indefi- 
nite articles will take less time for those students whose back- 
ground is German, French, or Spanish, than for those whose 
background is Russian, Chinese, or Japanese. Drill materials 
for such mixed classes are necessarily generalized, therefore. 

Only when there happens to be a very large group of stu- 
dents with a similar language background does it prove possi- 
ble to set up classes in this country where the instruction can 
be geared to speakers of a single language. Classes separated 
according to language are usual only for speakers of Spanish. 
The teacher of such a special class in this country is indeed in 
a fortunate position, since he can then direct his instruction to 
a specific goal, and can acquire, if he does not already possess, 
detailed knowledge of the native language of his students, and 
of its structure and how that structure differs from that of 
English. Yet it should be said that in some situations where 
instruction in English is addressed to speakers whose native 
background is a single other language, there are still special 
problems. Instruction in English for Spanish-speaking citizens 
of the Southwestern states encounters the problems inherent in 
the fact that the students are usually already fluent in a variety 
of English not acceptable to native speakers. The same prob- 
lems often exist with speakers of French in Louisiana. In both 
situations the teacher’s task is one of correcting already 
established habits, rather than the easier task of setting up 
totally new habits. 

The teacher in this country, like his colleague abroad, 
faces problems caused by the different reasons for learning 
English which exist among his students. The same problems 
are involved in teaching students who wish to carry on careers 
of varying sorts in sciences and the professions. Probably the 
only rather general problem for teachers in this country is 
inherent in the fact that most students are at the college or 
university level, and are motivated by a desire to fit themselves 
into the American academic scheme. As a result there is often 
some disposition on the part of both students and university 
administrations to think of reading and of written composition 
as the primary tasks, since students are largely graded on 
reading comprehension and production of themes and papers. 
Certainly the acquisition of skill in reading and composition is 
important, but at least it can be said that no efficient method 
for acquiring such a skill without a sound basis in mastery of 
the spoken language has yet been devised. 

The teacher in the United States has, in addition, the 
troublesome problems resulting from the variant degrees of 
proficiency which his students have attained when they come to 
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him. Students from abroad have been trained in many tradi- 
tions, and have been graded according to many different stand- 
ards. We have all had the experience of meeting foreign 
students who have had English for a decade in classes in their 
own countries and are still unable to communicate. We have all 
had the contrary experience of having foreign students who 
have a real mastery of the language with only a few years of 
instruction behind them. The teacher abroad does not have 
such a variety of achievement to deal with, since his students 
ordinarily fit into a uniformly graded academic sequence. In 
consequence, for the teacher in this country, examinations to 
measure proficiency are a special and pressing problem, as is 
the division of students into preliminary and advanced training 
sections for which both methods and content of instruction must 
often be different. 

A second way in which English language instruction can be 
classified is equally general, and intersects with the geograph- 
ical classification that has just been discussed. This second 
classification is by age of students. Only in the fact that stu- 
dents in this country are more commonly at the college level 
than they are abroad, is there any parallelism with the geo- 
graphical division. If for any reason a class of younger stu- 
dents is established here, the principles of instruction would be 
much the same as for a similar age group abroad. The Con- 
ference addressed itself to these problems, and furthermore 
many of those who spoke made it clear that their remarks were 
based on experiences with students of particular age groups. 
The part of the discussion most centrally concerned with dif- 
ferences in teaching for various age groups was lead by 
Mr. Joos, and presented fruitful general conclusions. They 
may be summarized here by saying that there seem to be three 
main age groups for which teaching methods should be radically 
different. The lowest age group is that represented by students 
of ages six to twelve, in grades from one to eight, or the 
equivalents. For such students instruction in English should be 
primarily oral in the first years, though as Mr. Joos pointed 
out, at that point at which the students become reasonably pro- 
ficient in reading and writing their native tongue, they need in- 
struction in reading and writing English as well. That is, they 
need the reassurance that English is a language which has a 
writing system, just as their native tongue does, lest they 
conclude that English is not properly a language at all. 

The second major division according to age-group is that 
of students at the level of the junior high school on up to col- 
lege level, that is, students of from thirteen to about seventeen 
years of age. For these students, instruction will obviously be 
both oral and visual, since regular orthography should be 
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PREFACE 9 
supplemented by systematic respelling—a phonemically based 
notation system, though one which may often have to be radical- 
ly simplified, at least for students at the lower age levels. 
Drills can now be more systematic, and explanations of sounds 
and constructions can often be introduced. Some difference 
needs to be introduced between beginning and advanced courses 
for the age groups within this bracket. If a student begins his 
instruction in the eighth grade so that the instruction he re- 
ceives thereafter is in advanced classes, he probably needs 
only a very imperfect transcription system, and relatively 
little in the way of systematic drill and explanation, since he 
will have undertaken his first learning at an age when he re- 
tains much of the linguistic plasticity of childhood, and can be 
relied on to imitate with little help. If he begins his learning 
only in the later years of high school, the method of presenta- 
tion must rely much more heavily on transcriptional systems, 
systematic drills, and detailed explanations. 

The remaining age-group is that represented by all those 
students of college level, or of the adult age-group. For all 
adults the Conference assumed that education in the native 
tongue had been extensive; the instruction of students illiterate 
in their native tongue was felt to be a problem sufficiently spe- 
cial to be outside the province of the present discussions. For 
college level and adult students, instruction should make use of 
a fully systematic and phonemically based notational system, 
and drill and explanation should have a high degree of intellec- 
tual content. That is, differences between native and English 
structure can be explained in detail, since for the adult, intel- 
lectual understanding is a valuable aid to learning. 

A third, and again intersecting, classification of English 
language instruction is that into elementary and advanced 
classes. The Conference had little to say on this topic, per- 
haps because most participants were primarily concerned with 
elementary instruction. Rightly or not, there seemed to be a 
tacit agreement that if elementary instruction were sufficiently 
good, advanced instruction would nearly take care of itself. It 
can at least be said, however, that the Conference was agreed 
that elementary instruction should consist very largely of drill 
in the patterns of English. More advanced instruction may 
contain more directly presented cultural and literary material. 

The summary which has just been presented is by no means 
complete. Yet even if it were exhaustive, there are always 
elements in any teaching situation which are special and even 
unique, so that no general description could be expected to do 
them justice. In every teaching situation, also, the unique ele- 
ments affect the techniques and presentation. The eight-weeks’ 
non-credit course in English at the English Language Institute 
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at Michigan makes possible a far greater degree of concentra- 
tion on repetition-drills than is possible in most academic 
situations. The extensive battery of auditory aids at George- 
town makes it possible to accomplish the equivalent of many 
contact hours with a minimum expenditure of time by the in- 
structor. The polishing-up classes for visiting non-native 
teachers of English can be carried on at an intellectual level 
which would be impossible for any body of students without ex- 
tensive linguistic training. A number of other situations have 
already been mentioned which are also special in various ways. 
Two which have already been mentioned are those classes in 
which there is some special reason for concentrating on read- 
ing, and classes in the Philippines, where English is used 
primarily as a means of communication between citizens of the 
Islands who speak various native languages. 

The preceding pages have attempted to fit the Conference 
and the report of its discussions into the general framework of 
teaching English to non-native speakers in various places and 
under various circumstances. Another way in which the aims 
of the Conference can be clarified is to describe the sorts of 
persons to which its discussions and conclusions might be 
useful. It is obvious, of course, that all those persons who 
attended the Conference could be expected to find some interest 
in the report, provided that the Conference was even moder- 
ately successful. Beyond the participants in the Conference, the 
report should find an audience in several types of persons. It 
should certainly be useful to all teachers of English to non- 
native speakers, whether the teachers are themselves natives, 
or non-natives. Any person faced with the problems of English 
teaching should find discussion of these problems, and indeed 
the very fact that they were discussed and were of interest to a 
wide group of teachers and scholars, of importance. And as 
said earlier, not only are there here conclusions which those in 
the profession should be aware of, but also the Conference was 
a hopeful indication of general awareness that the teaching of 
English to non-natives is a serious profession, and one in 
which trained recruits are urgently needed. 

It is also to be hoped that the pages of the report will 
demonstrate to present or prospective teachers of English that 
linguistic scholarship, though of a highly theoretical character, 
has valuable contributions to make in the classroom—contribu- 
tions which the teacher cannot afford to disregard. The time is 
past in which linguistics was a part-time activity for scholars 
whose main interests lay in other fields. Linguistics is now a 
science rapidly coming of age, demanding special training of its 
practitioners, and producing results of increasing complete- 
ness in the analysis of language. The Conference was a sincere 
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PREF ACE 11 
effort to bring to bear some of the results of linguistics on the 
teaching of English. If they are useful for teachers of English, 
the same results should be even more widely useful in the 
teaching of other languages. 

The many persons who suddenly find themselves faced with 
the task of teaching English to non-natives, and who lack train- 
ing and experience for the task, will at least find here some 
indication of the uses which should be made of scientific 
knowledge and a list of teachers and scholars who are leaders 
in English language teaching. Similarly, there are many per- 
sons in government and other agencies who have been instru- 
mental in organizing programs of instruction in English, often 
without awareness of the nature of the problem, for whom the 
report should provide valuable indications not only of the im- 
portance of special knowledge to teachers of English, but also 
of how that knowledge can be of practical and immediate help. 

Finally, it is to be hoped that the report will find an audi- 
ence among administrative officers of American universities 
and colleges, particularly in departments of English and lan- 
guages. Many American universities and colleges offer no 
program of linguistic training, and no specific program for 
training teachers of English to non-natives. It is highly de- 
sirable that this report fall into the hands of those officers who 
need to be convinced that linguistics is no longer a luxury which 
may be safely left to the higher levels of graduate instruction 
in a few leading universities, but is an important area of 
knowledge and investigation for which there is an urgent and 
practical need. It is equally desirable that those universities 
which already have programs in linguistics be encouraged to 
expand and broaden these programs, not only in theoretical 
research but in teacher training and in the practical application 
of linguistic science. The report demonstrates that leaders in 
linguistic science, teachers of English to non-natives, and rep- 
resentatives of government and of private foundations, are all 
intensely interested in stepping up the training of teachers, and 
even more in the training of the teachers of teachers. Ameri- 
can universities have an important and increasing contribution 
to make to inter-communication in a world which is both one 
and many. 

The conclusions of the Conference are summarized briefly 
in the final pages of this report, but there is reason to review 
them at slightly greater length here, and to outline somewhat 
more systematically some of the main areas in which con- 
clusions, even though tentative, were reached. The area to 
which most discussion was devoted was that of the transcrip- 
tion of English. It is perhaps unfortunate, but certainly inevit- 
able, that this should be so. The devising and proper use of a 
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system of transcription is by no means the whole of the teach- 
er’s task; there are probably many other problems of greater 
importance. But systems of transcription have been for an 
entire generation a matter of lively dispute among linguists, 
and unless some kind of convergence could be found, the Con- 
ference would have failed in its aim of finding a basis for conti- 
nuity in teaching both here and abroad. Though many at the 
Conference may have thought that the discussion of transcrip- 
tion systems was unnecessarily detailed and often too heated, 
it is encouraging to be able to report that very considerable 
areas of agreement were found. First, in regard to problems 
of rigorous phonemic analysis, there was rather more agree- 
ment, both among the linguists and among the teachers, and 
indeed between both groups, than might have been anticipated. 
Though there are still linguists who would violently dissent, 
the majority of those present at the Conference agreed toa 
system of analysis which presents the vowels of English as 
consisting of nine simple vowels, together with complex nuclei 
made up of a vowel and the following semivowel for the sounds 
traditionally described as ‘‘long vowels’’ and diphthongs. It 
should not be thought that such agreement is in the nature of 
legislation, or that room for disagreement is hereafter denied 
to linguist or non-linguist. It is rather the fact of convergence 
which is important—that a general approach to linguistic analy- 
sis was found which can be described as viable since it is one 
upon which a relatively large group agreed. 

From the discussions of the number of stress phonemes, 
it also seemed clear that convergence was being reached in 
this area. The majority of those present felt that the stress 
phenomena of the English sentence—though not the stresses of 
isolated words—could not be presented with the necessary total 
accountability unless four stresses were recognized. There 
were members of the Conference who were not sure of this 
position, but none who were convinced that only three stresses 
were necessary. It is interesting that some of those who spoke 
for the necessity of four stresses, were teachers who had be- 
gun their classroom activity with the belief that a fourth stress 
was unimportant and therefore unnecessary, but who had come 
to realize that a three-stress system left important details 
unexplained. A large part of the discussion of stress was di- 
rected towards clarification of the reasons why even competent 
students have difficulty in recognizing the several grades, and 
why this difficulty is still not a sufficient reason for limiting 
the number of phonemic distinctions to three. This part of the 
discussion should be useful not only to teachers, but to theo- 
retical linguists as well, since a very considerable increase in 
clarity resulted from it. 
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In matters of pitch and juncture, there was unanimous 
agreement that these represented an important and necessary 
part of the framework of the language. There was no dis- 
position on the part of anyone to dismiss these phenomena, or 
even to reduce their number from four to three. Similarly, 
there was little disposition to argue even about details of con- 
sonant analysis. 

Thus there was very considerable agreement on the pho- 
nemic analysis of English, and on its importance for the 
teacher. Even more important than this agreement on the 
theoretical basis, was the agreement on the use of this basic 
analysis in transcription designed for practical purposes. The 
conclusions reached here are important, and furthermore they 
are new. The most general conclusion was that a simple and 
practical transcription is possible and useful, but that it is 
preferable to design such a transcription as a planned depar- 
ture from a rigorous phonemic analysis, than to construct it 
merely by limiting analysis to those things thought to be im- 
portant before a rigorous phonemic transcription has been 
completed and applied. Thus, for instance, the possibility of 
the reduction of four stresses to three can be closely examined 
and weighed only if considerable bodies of English text are first 
carefully and accurately transcribed with four stresses. The 
number of instances of ambiguity resultant can then be counted, 
and a decision reached. If it is merely decided beforehand that 
the transcriber will record only three stresses, it is impos- 
sible to be sure whether or not something important has been 
slighted. 

There was, further, both discussion of and agreement upon 
the ways in which a phonemically based practical notation 
should differ from phonemic notation. The principles govern- 
ing any practical notation are two only. First, varieties of 
pronunciation which are found only in some dialects, or only in 
forms for which there is always a variant, may be omitted. 
Second, in any instance in which it is useful to the learner to do 
so, the transcriber may over-write by indicating non-distinc- 
tive varieties of sounds. The first principle is illustrated by 
the omission of /t+/ for the reason that there is no English 
form in which this vowel is found for which there is not a 
variant with some other vowel. The second principle is illus- 
trated by the proposal to write the simple vowel of skip with a 
different symbol from that used for the first member of the 
nucleus in sheep. The distinction is useful in teaching, since 
many learners still have difficulty with the vowel of ship, giving 
it the quality of the vowel member of the nucleus in sheep, a 
pronunciation which makes for serious misunderstanding. 
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transcription, an excellent starting point mey be found in the 
pages of Frederick B. Agard’s El inglés hablado* or in the 
body of text transcribed into a rigorous phonemic notation in 


the pages of ‘‘Structural Notes and Corpus’’** (the so-called | 


‘*General Form’’) published by the American Council of 
Learned Societies. Much can be learned from this volume, and 
the transcriptions are extensive enough so that the effect of 
simplifications can be studied in detail. The General Form, 
parenthetically, has often been criticized for presenting tran- 
scribed material without an accompanying version in ordinary 
orthography. The criticism is unjustified, since the General 
Form was intended only as a set of directions for the authors 
of the ACLS textbooks, never as a teaching text. It is, of 
course, unfortunate that necessity resulted in its use in class- 
rooms, a purpose for which it was unsuited. 

Conclusions in the area of grammar, and its presentation 
for learners, were less specific. Yet there were some. It was 
agreed that grammatical categories and classes should be pre- 
sented, so far as possible, with distributional rather than 
semantic definitions. Further, grammatical structures should 
be presented by means of repetition-drills designed to make 
the use of the proper form a matter of habit. Elaborate para- 
digm learning should be avoided, and exercises calling for 
solutions to a number of unrelated grammatical problems 
should be simplified so that only one or two structure-points 
are presented at once. Similarly, sentence patterns should be 
presented in strictly graded fashion, with repetition-drills for 
each new pattern introduced. A measure of the kind of grading 
that is necessary is found in Mr. Lado’s statement that a pat- 
tern such as ‘*Why do you live here?’ may be expected to 
carry over to ‘‘When do you live here?’ naturally enough. At 
the same time, ‘‘Why do you live here?’’ cannot properly be 
varied to the semantically closely similar pattern ‘*Who lives 
here?’’ in the same drill. 

On the subject of testing, the Conference explored various 
possibilities, and was clearly in agreement that written com- 
position and comprehension of written matter, though neces- 
sary parts of testing, are inadequate without tests which 
examine the learner’s ability to understand spoken English, and 
to produce it acceptably. The discussions pointed out that 


*Frederick B. Agard, El inglés hablado, New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1953. 

**Structural Notes and Corpus: A Basis for the Preparation of Mate- 
rials to Teach English as a Foreign Language, The Committee on the 
Language Program, American Council of Learned Societies, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1952. 
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there are various sorts of tests for which there is need. One 
is the diagnostic test given to a student to discover his specific 
language difficulties. Quite different is the achievement test to 
determine whether he needs instruction or whether he has 
mastered instruction already given. One of the interesting 
conclusions of the Conference was that there is need not only 
for a depository and clearinghouse of teaching materials, but 
for testing materials as well. It is also obvious that further 
study and investigation of tests and testing methods is one of 
the needs in English language instruction. 

In one or another way, the Conference expressed strong 
agreement on general policy. Mr. Cordray expressed the sense 
of all those present in his remark that no teacher of English 
should approach his task in the belief that the United States is 
the best of all possible societies, or that Americans are the 
best of all possible men. It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that the Conference was fully aware of the dangers of allowing 
English language instruction to appear to be merely a form of 
imperialistic propaganda. One member of the Conference, 
Mr. Hockett, remarked in conversation that there are situa- 
tions abroad, cultural and political, in which no teaching of 
English should be undertaken. The linguist should be ready, in 
short, to help communities abroad to meet their language- 
teaching problems, whatever they are, rather than limit him- 
self to the teaching of English. 

It is also necessary to re-emphasize something which has 
been implied throughout, and which is amply described in the 
pages of Mr. Sledd’s paper.* Any attempt by this Conference 
or any other official or semi-official body to legislate so as to 
set up a uniform presentation of English structure in the face 
of the fact that real and serious disagreements exist, can only 
produce a stultification of research and investigation. Once 
more, then, the conclusions of this Conference are not pre- 
scriptions. It is the measure of agreement which is important; 
the fact that disagreements will continue is unimportant so long 
as scholars and teachers recognize the necessity for finding 
unity when it exists. 

The Conference was in no position to adopt official resolu- 
tions, or to make recommendations to any body more clearly 
defined than simply the professional groups who attended the 
meetings. Yet certain of the conclusions which resulted from 
the discussions took the form of recommendations for future 
action, and these are among the most important results of the 
Conference. The most fundamental and far-reaching of these 
was a recommendation for the recognition of the pressing need 


*See pages 79-87, 
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for the expansion of research and teaching programs in linguis- 
tics and language learning both here and abroad. Universities 
should be persuaded to offer Masters’ degrees in the teaching 
of English to non-native speakers, and to expand and strengthen 
their offerings for the Ph.D. in linguistics. An important sec- 
tion of the Conference was devoted to a description of existing 
programs, and suggestions for improving them. 

Among less far-reaching and more specific recommenda- 
tions, one frequently called for at the Conference was the crea- 
tion of some central clearinghouse which would serve as a de- 
pository and distributing agent for teaching materials and 
information about them. One of the reasons for such an agency 
is that nowadays there are large bodies of often excellent and 
quite scientific teaching materials which have been prepared in 
mimeographed form for specific programs. Very often a 
teacher in some South American country, for instance, has had 
to prepare his own materials at great expense of labor because 
he did not know that materials had already been prepared for a 
neighboring country and were available. It has already been 
mentioned that such a clearinghouse ought also to cover tests 
and testing procedures. It is also obvious that such a clearing- 
house should maintain and prepare bibliographies. There are 
already in existence a number of excellent bibliographies, such 
as that by Mr. Lado,* but the need for bibliographical material 
is a continuing one, and should be met on a continuing basis. 

A final and, it is to be hoped, practicable recommendation 
of the Conference was for a series of books on the preparation 
of texts and drills, divided area by area and age-group by age- 
group. Such books would contain specific directions and pro- 
cedures for textbook designers. Suck a set of directions would 
constitute a major project for a carefully selected team of 
scholars. The team should include linguists, practical teach- 
ers, and such others as educational psychologists and experts 
in cultural matters. Further, such a coordinated set of books 
would require some time to produce, and would require a sub- 
stantial subvention. Yet expensive and laborious as such a task 
would be, it is a necessary and important step towards one of 
the goals which the Conference had continually in mind—the 
production of scientifically accurate teaching materials for all 
speech communities, coordinated into continuing series for all 
age-groups, and sufficiently clear so that they could be used not 
only by native speakers of English acting as teachers, but by 
non-native teachers as well. 


Austin, Texas - March, 1958 


*Robert Lado, Annotated Bibliography for Teachers of English as a 
Foreign Language, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Bulletin, 1955, No. 3, published by U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 


Archibald A. Hill 
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HILL: 

The Conference on Linguistics and the Teaching of English 
as a Foreign Language is hereby called to order. Our first 
speaker is Albert H. Marckwardt, Director of the 1957 Lin- 
guistic Institute, University of Michigan, who will speak to us 
on the background, aims and procedures of the Conference. 


MARCKWARDT: 

Because all of us here are conversant with one or more 
programs for teaching English as a foreign language, it should 
not be necessary to dwell at length on the problems which we 
face in attempting to carry on these activities forcefully and 
effectively. But there are times when we are all so preoccu- 
pied with the concerns of the moment that we lose sight of the 
broad context in which teaching English as a foreign language 
must necessarily be seen and understood. 

First of all, let us remind ourselves that for the past 
decade there has been a lively interest on the part of govern- 
mental agencies in the development of English teaching pro- 
grams abroad and in the establishment of English language 
teaching centers in this country. Since 1948 the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships* has consistently taken positive action in the 
promotion of the English language and linguistics under educa- 
tional exchanges authorized by the Fulbright Act. The Board 
has encouraged the inclusion of grants in this field for 


*The Fulbright Act specifies that the supervision of the Program and 
the selection of participating institutions and persons shall be the 
responsibility of a ten-member Board of Foreign Scholarships, ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, and composed of rep- 
resentatives of cultural, educational, student, and veteran groups. 
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lecturers, teachers, and research scholars in all of the non- 
English-speaking participating countries. In 1955 alone, for 
example, 18 United States lecturers and specialists were op- 
erating in this program in some 20 countries: At the same 
time, 97 secondary school teachers of English from 26 coun- 
tries came to the United States for specialized instruction and 
an additional 80 student grantees, specializing in the teaching of 
English as a foreign language, were enrolled in American col- 
leges. No less than 46 countries were represented in the pro- 
gram in that year alone. 

If we take into account also the $450,000 spent by the De- 
partment of State for the preparation of the eight volumes of 
the English for Foreigners series, produced by the American 
Council of Learned Societies, it is evident that approximately 
two million dollars of government funds have been invested in 
us—not to speak of the generous contributions made by founda- 
tions and by the colleges and universities of this country. 

At the same time, it may be said to our credit that the 
various committees and groups of linguists which have acted in 
an advisory capacity in guiding these activities, have done so 
in a manner which has given them a reputation for conscien- 
tiousness and vision. This has been true of the ACLS Com- 
mittee on Language Programs and of the Conference Board’s 
advisory and screening committee in linguistics and the teach- 
ing of English as a foreign language, under whose aegis this 
series of meetings is being held. In short, we have by virtue 
of our very successes, earned a reputation and inherited a re- 
sponsibility, neither of which is to be dismissed lightly. But 
all that we have done is but a drop in the bucket compared to 
what can be done and what needs to be done. 

The very magnitude of this program, however, constitutes 
a major source of difficulty—manpower. Even if we could 
arbitrarily assign all the four hundred or so satisfactorily 
trained linguists in the country to Fulbright lectureships, to 
positions in the binational centers, to ICA programs, to Eng- 
lish-teaching projects in our own colleges and universities, to 
deployment stations for Hungarians and other refugees, some 
positions might still remain unfilled. But linguists have other 
pressing duties: they must apply their science to the teaching 
of foreign languages in this country, to say nothing of the teach- 
ing of English. Hundreds of the languages of the world are still 
in need of study and analysis. Basic research on the nature of 
language demands its share of attention. New interdisciplinary 
problems are arising daily, leading linguists into such alien 
fields as psychiatry and electronics. And not the least of their 
responsibilities is that of training more linguists. 

The net result of this is that a vast amount of the English 
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teaching in foreign countries, supported in one way or another 
by funds from the United States, is done by people with the 
sketchiest of training for the job or none at all. Iam not 
speaking here of the Twaddell team in Egypt, of Haden and 
Agard in Italy, or Tessen and Rojas in the Philippines, or of 
Kitchin and Anthony in Thailand. For every one of these, or 
even for every apprentice linguist that we send abroad, there 
are half a dozen exchange teachers on the secondary school 
level, government employees in various capacities, volunteer 
workers in binational centers who are also teaching English as 
a second language with little or no training for the job. 

In one country where I spent some time, the four exchange 
teachers were all assigned to English classes in the secondary 
schools. One, a junior high school social studies teacher, had 
brought with him a trunk full of books on American history, 
under the impression that this was to be his major concern. 
Another was a psychologist. Two were teachers of high school 
literature. Yet here their business was to teach the English 
language. In the next country that I visited, I met the incoming 
exchange teachers. Here the story was the same, except that 
the Latin teacher who made up a part of this group wanted to 
know just what she was to do about the ablative in English. Just 
about that time I encountered an information officer from still 
another country who spoke with deep satisfaction about a series 
of radio programs designed to teach English, which his staff 
had just completed and which apparently had received a good 
Hooper rating, or whatever its foreign equivalent might be. I 
asked just two questions: How much English did people learn 
from these lessons? Did you have the advice of a linguist in 
putting the programs together? The reply to the first was, ‘‘I 
never thought of that.’? To the second, ‘‘Why do you need a 
linguist? We were teaching English.”’ 

I blame no one for this situation, least of all those devoted 
teachers who were trying their best to do a satisfactory job. 
But the fact that my experience could quite possibly be dupli- 
cated by a majority of my listeners points up the two major 
concerns of this conference: textbooks and teacher training. 

We shall not be able to assume, for a long time to come, 
that a majority of those who teach from English for Transyl- 
vanians, written in the vein of one school of American linguis- 
tics, or Pattern Practice for Baratravians, based upon a 
slightly different structural analysis of English, will have ever 
heard of a phoneme, let alone its bigger brothers, will ever 
have dreamed that intonation patterns could be systematically 
analyzed and graphically presented, or that there is a patterned 
distribution of on, in, and at in expressions referring to time. 
If we believe in a sound linguistic approach to the teaching of 
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language, we also believe that even in the hands of an inade- 
quately trained teacher, a textbook based upon a workmanlike 
structural analysis will be more effective than one which rests 
upon no analysis at all. Consequently, it is up to us to simplify 
the mechanics of our presentation so that there will be a mini- 
mum of confusion, a maximum of simplicity and consistency. 

I have mentioned the fact that there is not complete agree- 
ment among linguists as to the details of the structural analy- 
sis of English, nor even as to how one proceeds in making this 
analysis. I welcome these differences of opinion. Did they not 
exist, the science would be that much less healthy and vigorous, 
its practitioners that much more dull and stodgy. Yet our very 
interest in what we are doing and the honest strength of our 
convictions often lead us to overlook two very salient factors in 
the English teaching situation. 

The first is that however much we may disagree, we have 
even more incommon. The real danger is not that an English- 
teaching project in one country or another will give up a set of 
materials or a general procedure representing one school of 
American linguistics in favor of that reflecting another, but 
rather that it may adopt a drill book based merely on pictures 
or a reader which retells great stories in words of one syll- 
able. The longer we confuse our public with phonemic tran- 
scriptions that differ from each other to a considerable degree, 
the longer that we puzzle them with our failure to achieve some 
uniformity in the indication of stress, let alone the number of 
stresses that we recognize, the longer one set of texts marks 
intonation with numbers running upwards and another with digits 
proceeding in the other direction, the better the argument for 
materials which settle all difficulties by keeping silent about 
them. 

Our over-all impact upon the teaching of English asa 
foreign language has been considerably greater than it has upon 
the teaching of foreign languages in this country, but that, after 
all, is saying very little. Contrary to what might be our gen- 
eral impression, we have won many skirmishes, but we could 
still lose the war. As we are situated at present, there is no 
room for primadonna-ism, for the messianic complex, for 
intellectual incest—all in the name of scientific integrity. There 
has been much of this, more often, I grant, on the part of 
devoted disciples than actually at the top level, but the matter 
is too serious for us to play games with each other. I am still 
reluctant to believe that one American linguist refused a Fui- 
bright assignment on the ground that he would have had to 
follow someone whose linguistic coat was of a slightly different 
color. 

However, rather than descending to the role of the common 
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scold, let me be somewhat more positive. In the name of ef- 
fectiveness and our common interest, we are seeking a degree 
of agreement where there is confusion and contradiction. Like 
the analysis of a language, agreement can be dealt with on a 
number of levels. First, and by far the most important, is the 
kind of agreement I have already mentioned—that upon general 
pedagogical principle, a conviction of the utility of linguistics 
in language teaching. We are already at one here, and I need 
not specify the several points that come under this head. 

Next, there is the question of agreement on the precise 
analysis of the structure of English. Here I concur heartily in 
a statement which appears in Mr. Sledd’s workpaper: ‘There 
is not and never will be just one ‘right’ description of English.’’ 
This is palpably true; it would be ridiculous to question or deny 
it. Yet, in comparing recent statements on the phonemics of 
English, I find concurrence on all sides with respect to seven 
vowel phonemes and in fifteen out of nineteenconsonants. There 
is complete agreement on the number of tone levels, some 
slight differences on stress, treated in detail by Mr. Hill, and 
in our present state of knowledge, juncture hovers in a limbo 
of theoretical and factual uncertainty. Are we, then, really as 
far apart as it sometimes seems? The situation with respect 
to morphology and syntax is not markedly different. 

All of this leads us to the next requirement—a clear state- 
ment of the points on which we cannot, for the moment, recon- 
cile our differences. If this is approached in a spirit of open 
inquiry rather than challenge, I can only believe that enlight- 
ment and mutual respect will result. 

There is in a final area, a somewhat superficial level of 
agreement which may, however, assume considerable impor- 
tance at the present moment. In this connection, let us re- 
member that disagreement in theory need not necessarily mean 
equally broad differences in pedagogical practice. Let me il- 
lustrate: some phonemic analyses of English consider the 
popularly called ‘‘long’’ vowels as simple phonemes; others 
analyze them as vowel and semi-vowel nuclei. Let us assume 
for the sake of argument that I interpret the vowel of make as 
a simple vowel. Even so, in teaching English to native Spanish 
speakers, I might still consider it advantageous to transcribe it 
as [ei] or [ey], following the principle stated by Hockett in his 
workpaper that over-writing is a good pedagogical device. Ido 
not happen to accept this phonemic explanation; my only point is 
that despite theoretical difference, it is possible to agree upon 
a common transcriptional practice. 

I am confident that similar common practices, including 
agreement on permissive alternative terms, the possible tran- 
scription of vocal qualifiers, even the matter of symbol facings, 
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might be profitably discussed, and that conceivably we could 
arrive at some sane common decisions without compromising 
whatever theoretical differences we may have. 

Since I have already mentioned modern language teaching 
in the United States, it is possibly pertinent to say something 
about the latest development in this connection. Some three 
years ago the Modern Language Association held a meeting of 
linguists and modern language teachers, primarily to discuss 
the possible contributions that linguists might raake to the 
teaching of modern foreign languages. Considerable agreement 
was achieved at that time, although some degree of skepticism 
remained on both sides. Later a group of language textbook 
authors was brought together to discuss the kinds of books they 
would like to write if they were operating in an ideal situation, 
or nearly so. The members of this group found themselves in 
accord to a hitherto undreamed of extent. Their views were 
crystallized in a statement which then formed the basis of a 
proposal for foundation aid. The appeal was successful; an 
experimental textbook project is now under way, and it will 
reflect an underlying linguistic analysis and employ linguis- 
tically sound procedures. Our situation does not quite parallel 
theirs, but it shows what can be done when there is a genuine 
will to cooperate. 

On our second concern, that of a proper teacher-training 
program, I suspect that we shall not differ greatly, on matters 
of principle at least. Our chief problems will be those of 
implementation and of supplying the urgent need for man- 
power. Here I trust that we shall not lose sight of the relation- 
ship between language and culture, and the recognition that 
teachers of English as a foreign language also exercise the 
function of cultural envoys. All too frequently they are ill- 
equipped for this task, partly because they have no systematic 
awareness of the salient features of their own culture, and 
partly because they lack the tools to analyze the culture of the 
people with whom they are dealing. On this score we have 
much to learn from the English, who operate effectively if 
intuitively. 

Yet, as our concepts of a proper training program become 
ever more clearly formulated, we shall again be brought face 
to face with a manpower problem which leads directly into that 
of recruitment. I have already indicated the difficult nature of 
this, along with the opportunities for effective service and our 
anxiety to get the job done. Our dilemma is not fundamentally 
different from that of the physicists and the mathematicians; 
our situation is equally critical, our aims equally meritorious, 
our need for outside assistance equally pressing. 

Only a courageous and forthright attempt to meet the first 
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of our problems, only through overcoming our intellectual di- 
visiveness in the interests of a common and worthwhile goal, 
will we merit the aid without which we cannot hope to train the 
hundreds of linguists and teachers that we need. This con- 
ference gives us a real opportunity to advance a cause to which 
many of us have devoted years of our lives, and one which we 
consider not only critical but absolutely essential to our na- 
tional welfare. 


HILL: 

There is very little that I wish to add to what Mr. Marck- 
wardt has said. I merely wish to underline. One of the things 
which has caused me some alarm as this Conference was 
planned, has been the fear expressed by some participants that 
the result would be an authoritarian pronouncement that, for ex- 
ample, pitch numbers should always run down instead of up. 
Such a result is as far as possible from the accomplishments 
which we hope for. Apparently I myself used an unfortunate 
phrase in some letters, and thus contributed to the fear I men- 
tion. I spoke of ‘‘minimum requirements’’ in the preparation of 
textbooks. I should like to rephrase, and speak instead of max- 
imum agreements. We must remember, as I am sure we do, 
that all agreements are subject to change, and that all we can do 
is examine our practical problems, bring up what evidence we 
have about them, and weigh what the evidence amounts to. 
When there is new evidence, we must examine afresh. It is 
probably true that nothing I can say will remove the fear of 
some of you that our Conference will legislate. I hope, how- 
ever, that at the end of our discussions, the fear will have 
subsided. 

Our first field report is from Mrs. Pauline M. Rojas of 
New York University (formerly Department of Education, 
Puerto Rico), Fulbright Lecturer in the Philippines in 1955-56. 


ROJAS: 

Anyone travelling through the countries where English is 
taught as a foreign language is struck on the one hand by the 
number of people who have some acquaintance with modern 
linguistic theory and on the other by the negligible impact that 
the recent advances in scientific language teaching have had 
on the methods and materials in use in the schools. Hundreds 
of foreign teachers of English have passed through the training 
courses offered by linguistic institutes and language centers in 
the United States. Why have they been able to do little toward 
improving English teaching in their native countries when they 
return home? The reasons vary somewhat from place to place 
but in general have to do with the position of the trainees in 
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the educational hierarchy of their respective countries, the 
training they receive in the language institutes, and the lack of 
teaching materials appropriate for the language background of 
their pupils. 

Ordinarily, foreign teacher trainees are a highly selected 
group, earnest, studious and determined to make the most of 
their opportunity. They can be counted on to give their full 
cooperation to improving their command of English and to 
understanding the linguistic principles underlying the newer 
methods and materials. When they finish their course of train- 
ing, they tend to be enthusiastic converts to the oral approach, 
eager to get back to their jobs and initiate reforms. 

When they arrive home, however, and are confronted anew 
by the realities of a situation which distance and time have 
somewhat dimmed, they are often quite unable to establish con- 
necting links between the theory and practice they have ob- 
served in the institutes and the situation they find themselves 
in at home. Those among them who are able to see in proper 
perspective the similarities and differences between the two 
situations, are all too often prevented by administrative road- 
blocks from putting their greater insight at the service of the 
schools. 

In language institutes in the United States trainees see 
small classes of educated adults being taught by highly trained 
native English-speaking teachers. These adults have a power- 
ful motive to learn and while at the outset they are often unable 
to understand or speak ordinary colloquial English, they usually 
possess a ‘‘reading’’ knowledge of the language. Consequently, 
the materials and methods used in teaching them can and do 
assume that the learner is able to read and write the graphic 
symbols of English. Both teachers and students live in an Eng- 
lish-speaking environment, and, what is most important, the 
teachers have available for their use scientifically selected and 
arranged materials. This last factor is, without doubt, the 
most important single element which distinguishes the teach- 
ing-learning situation in the institutes from the teaching- 
learning situation which the teacher trainee faces when he 
arrives home. This lack of linguistically sound materials, 
especially materials suitable for elementary and secondary 
school pupils, while not the only obstacle to language reform, is 
one of the greatest if not the greatest obstacle in practically 
every country where English is a second language. 

The teacher-training courses in the linguistic institutes 
tacitly assume the availability in the trainees’ native countries 
of proper teaching materials; if this were not so, the institutes 
would have to provide trainees with far more rigorous training 
than they are now getting. At present, teacher trainees do not 
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receive enough linguistic training to enable them to select and 
arrange materials suited to the language backgrounds of their 
pupils, nor even in most cases to enable them unaided to de- 
vise the situational contexts which are so necessary if practice 
exercises are to be meaningful to the immature learner. When 
trainees attempt writing their own materials, even using as 
models those they have seen used in the institutes where they 
were trained, they almost invariably teach some items that are 
not acceptable to native speakers, since they themselves are not 
immune to the pressures of their vernacular on their use of 
English. For example, one such teacher in trying to give 
practice on present-perfect tense forms in the third person 
had her students repeat sentences such as His brother has 
gone to New York last year and My uncle has gone to Hong Kong 
last week. Her methods were those of the oral approach; 
but when reform in methods proceeds without proper mate- 
rials, the results may be worse than no reform at all. Many 
returned trainees, realizing their limitations, finally revert in 
utter frustration to the old accepted ways of teaching English 
which they used before they went to the United States. 

Another important factor in the situation is that language 
materials for elementary and secondary schools and even for 
universities are frequently prescribed either by law or of- 
ficial regulation. Teachers are not usually free to replace 
these with materials of their own choosing, although they may 
occasionally feel free to vary their classroom techniques 
without official sanction. Even if teachers had more freedom, 
more time, and more training than they have now, individual 
efforts at reform would be unproductive because no system, no 
sequence, and no control of any kind would be possible. 

A longer training period and more rigorous selection of 
grantees might conceivably make it possible to prepare each 
grantee so well that he would be capable of creating scientif- 
ically sound teaching materials, but such an attempt would be 
uneconomical in time, money, and effort. The linguistic analy- 
sis which forms the framework upon which a sequence of 
suitable teaching units for a given language situation is built is 
the function of linguistic scientists and not of language teachers. 
The most that ordinary classroom teachers should be expected 
to do is to take materials prepared for them and make the 
adaptations in the suggested situational contexts which may be 
necessary in order to induce meaningful practice for the age 
and interest levels of their pupils. The mission of the linguis- 
tic institutes, so far as teacher trainees are concerned, can 
only remain as it is; in other words, the institutes should aim 
first of all to provide the trainees with a background of linguis- 
tic theory and, second, they should give them ample opportunity 
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to observe linguistic principles applied in the kind of teaching 
situation in which the institutes operate. The ideal thing would 
be for the trainees to see the practical application of linguistic 
principles in a teaching-learning situation similar to those 
found in their native countries, but since obviously the insti- 
tutes do not have such a situation, all they can do is help the 
trainees to understand as well as possible the application they 
make of linguistic principles within the only situation they have. 
If the trainee’s grasp of these principles and their application 
is thorough enough, he can be expected to handle his own situa- 
tion satisfactorily provided he is supplied with suitable teach- 
ing materials. 

As things are now, the trainee almost invariably returns 
to a situation in which no scientifically acceptable materials 
are available. His task then becomes one of orienting policy- 
makers and administrative chiefs in order to get a project set 
up for the production of materials, for reforms of elementary 
and secondary school levels can only be made through the 
proper administrative channels. 

Teacher trainees are usually classroom teachers, or at 
best, supervisors who do not ordinarily have easy access to 
the educational officials who dictate policy. Ministers of Edu- 
cation, however willing they may be, are too busy to give much 
time to problems which they often recognize only vaguely if at 
all. The first hurdle for the incipient reformer is, then, to 
reach the Minister; the second, to capture the Minister’s at- 
tention and hold it long enough to convince him of the need for 
reorganizing and reforming the teaching of English. The first 
is a far easier barrier to surmount than the second. The 
Minister has, of course, heard both good and bad reports of 
the aural-oral approach. He has interpreted these reports 
not in the frame of reference of linguistic science but in terms 
of his layman’s view of English teaching. It may even be that 
he was a former teacher of English, and that he feels that he 
knows a great deal about the subject. 

In any case, he is more accustomed to being listened to 
than to listening. Unless he has studied linguistics (and where 
is there a Minister of Education who has?) he will attach non- 
linguistic meaning to terms which have linguistic implications 
for persons who have had training in this discipline. He and 
the trainee will seem to be talking the same language, but they 
will not communicate.. In the Philippines, for example, the 
term English as @ second language is almost certain to be mis- 
understood by leaders in education as well as by educated 
laymen. There, to teach English as a second language means to 
the non-linguist relegating English to second place, and to this, 
many Filipinos are vigorously opposed. To the linguist, this 
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term implies a teaching-learning situation in which the learn- 
er, having already acquired a first language, will acquire 
another ‘‘against a background of these older language habits.’’ 
Learners of English, having already acquired a vernacular, 
will have difficulty with those features of the sound system and 
the structural system of English which differ from those of 
their vernacular, and will therefore need special methods and 
materials to help them overcome the pressures of their mother 
tongue on their use of English. 

In Japan, the term aural-oral approach is taken to be 
synonymous with the Direct Method, and any reform by that 
name meets with strenuous opposition from certain quarters. 
The non-linguist everywhere frequently calls the aural-oral 
approach the ‘‘Fries method,’’ and consciously or unconsciously 
regards it as a set of classroom tricks which can be quickly 
and easily mastered by language teachers. No amount of ex- 
planation seems to be sufficient to destroy for all time some 
of these misconceptions. Reformers can only continue to ex- 
plain and re-explain that the aural-oral approach is based on 
such universally accepted linguistic principles as that of the 
primacy of speech, and that it demands scientifically selected 
and arranged materials, that it does not exclude reading and 
writing, that its procedures assume that language learning is a 
process of habit formation, etc. 

Another term whose implications are repeatedly mis- 
understood is ‘‘beginning stages.’? The non-linguist tends to 
conclude that the methods and materials which the linguist 
advocates for use during that period in which the learner is 
acquiring the fundamental sound and structure patterns of the 
language, are recommended as the sum total of the English 
curriculum. Teachers of literature and grammar are properly 
horrified at the prospect of having their beloved courses elimi- 
nated, and become bitter enemies of change of any kind until 
they are brought to understand that there is a time and place 
for their specializations after the learners have acquired con- 
trol over the fundamentals of the language. 

Misunderstanding of the term ‘‘beginning stages’’ and all 
that it implies is related to a misunderstanding of language 
learning as habit formation, and is fundamentally a failure to 
distinguish properly between skills and conceptual learning. 
Learning a language in the beginning stages, like learning to 
type, is a skills subject, and is concerned with principles re- 
lating to repetition, rest, memory span, etc. If the learner is 
to acquire the ability to respond automatically to the basic 
patterns of English, he must practice until these habits of 
response become, like those of his native language, imbedded 
in his nervous system. In the ordinary classroom situation, 
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such practice must be systematic or much valuable time will 
be lost. 

Proper recognition on the part of the teacher of the differ- 
ence between developing the ability to speak and the ability to 
read and write is also essential to efficient language teaching. 
When the student has developed automatic control of the basic 
patterns of English and can use the language in approximately 
the same way in which it is used by a native speaker, he no 
longer needs the methods and materials of the oral approach, 
and is ready to be dealt with in about the same way as a native 
English-speaking pupil. It is the returned trainee’s arduous 
task to help policymakers achieve a clear understanding of 
these basic concepts if he is to succeed in initiating a reform 
in English teaching in his country. 

Now, let us suppose that the teacher trainee has succeeded 
in establishing a beachhead of understanding with the Minister 
or the person in control at the policymaking level and has won 
his support. He may then be called upon to assume responsi- 
bility for the reorganization of the English program which he 
has been advocating. He can proceed in a number of ways, but 
as a first step he might set up, under official auspices, a pro- 
duction committee of experienced, creative English teachers 
or supervisors for the development of proper teaching mate- 
rials. Such a committee should have available the consultant 
services of a competent linguist and the assistance of at least 
one experienced editorial reader who is a native speaker of 
English. The linguist will see to it that the materials developed 
take into account the language difficulties of the learners that 
are due to differences between the sound and structural sys- 
tems of the vernacular and those of English, and will take care 
of all other matters relating to his field. If a structural analy- 
sis has not been made of the vernacular of the learners, the 
linguist will be called upon to make one, and to compare it with 
a structural analysis of English. As the materials are de- 
veloped, they should be tried out in pilot schools and revised 
before they are put into final form for nation-wide use. 

When the materials are ready to be distributed to the 
schools, in-service training will be needed to help teachers 
refresh their command of English and to show them how to use 
the new materials. English teachers in countries where Eng- 
lish is a second language are usually non-native speakers of 
the language. Teachers who are not themselves native speak- 
ers of English often become alarmed by the emphasis which 
the oral approach places on pronunciation. They need reas- 
surance and help with English as well as help in understanding 
the linguistic principles underlying the new methods and mate- 
rials. They may also need to be reminded that linguistic 
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principles do not invalidate pedagogical principles. In be- 
coming teachers of English as a second language, they may 
tend for a time to forget that they are still teachers of children. 
Without the pupils’ will to learn, the best methods and mate- 
rials will be of no avail. The director of an English program 
soon discovers that teacher training is a constantly recurring 
problem, since one year’s crop of teachers is no sooner 
oriented than the next year’s new recruits appear. No matter 
how effective pre-teaching training is, new teachers always 
need special help. Nor does in-service training for experi- 
enced teachers ever seem to reach the saturation point. 

To disregard such problems because they are outside the 
field of linguistics may be scientifically fit and proper, but 
from the practical point of view such a course of action is ex- 
tremely dangerous. The program that is soundest from the 
linguistic point of view may fail because problems relating to 
teacher preparation and morale, pupil interest, and under- 
standing and support of parents have been neglected. Teacher 
trainees need to understand linguistic principles; they need to 
know what methods to use, what materials are scientifically 
acceptable and how to adapt materials and methods to their 
particular situation. But they must remember that English 
as a second language is not taught in a vacuum, but in a social 
environment in which pedagogical principles must receive due 
consideration if the programs they set up are to succeed. In 
other words, linguistic training, however necessary and de- 
sirable, is not enough to insure the success of a language pro- 
gram. Availability of proper teaching materials as well as 
other social and pedagogical factors also impinge upon the 
teaching-learning situation and may in final analysis determine 
its success or failure. 

To summarize, in spite of the fact that hundreds of foreign 
teacher trainees have attended language institutes in the United 
States where they have received training in the teaching of 
English as a second language, few practical results of their 
training, beyond a greater awareness that change is in the air, 
are evident in the countries of their origin. This seems to be 
due more than anything else to the inability of returning gran- 
tees to explain clearly enough and convincingly enough to the 
educational authorities of their respective countries the lin- 
guistic implications of the aural-oral approach and the need 
for ‘‘scientifically selected and arranged materials.’’ As a 
result, very few countries to date have set up projects for the 
production of linguistically sound teaching materials. Without 
these, teacher trainees, no matter how able, can do very little 
toward implementing linguistic principles even within their 
own personal range of influence. The best evidence of this 
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failure of communication between grantees and their superiors 
is the fact that foreign countries continue to send more and 
more grantees to the United States while doing nothing on an 
official basis to utilize the training of those who have returned. 

Although this picture may be discouraging, it is well to 
remember that the more persons there are in a given country 
who have a background of linguistic theory and an acquaintance 
with the principles and techniques of the oral approach, the 
easier it will be to bring about reform once the official ma- 
chinery is set in motion. The teacher training programs are 
performing this function of orientation in satisfactory measure. 
That their reach exceeds their grasp is due largely to the lack 
of proper teaching materials in the native countries of the 
trainees, a factor over which the linguistic institutes have no 
control. 

One of the things which has not yet been mentioned at this 
Conference is the fact that success or failure in the teaching 
of English abroad ultimately rests on the native teacher. Our 
task therefore is to help the native teacher do a good job. We 
speak of preparing materials for the teacher, but we should 
be a little clearer than we often are, about what materials are 
meant. We speak of the materials prepared by the linguist part 
of the time, and at other times of materials used in the class- 
room, and I think the two are very different things. Those of 
us who teach the language need materials prepared by linguists 
in order to prepare the materials that we pass on to the stu- 
dents. We cannot pass on to students (often children) the 


tmaterials that the linguists give us. One of the constant frus- 





trations in the Philippines was the lack of classroom materials. 
There was no organization for developing them. I would like 
to hear some comments from members of this group who have 
had the same experience. 


MRS. ALLEN: 

I was much interested, Dr. Rojas, in your comments on 
the complexity of the task we have in educating teacher- 
trainees in basic linguistics and teaching methods for English 
at the same time, particularly the difficulty of showing them 
methods which might be used when they returned to their 
homes. I wonder if from this group we may get suggestions as 
to how we can help the trainees remember the difficulties they 
will meet at home, and how we can help them select those 
methods which will work, or which may be adapted so that they 
will work? 


ROJAS: 
Often teachers use English in a very artificial fashion 
because they have had no experience of using it as a real tool 
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of communication. For instance, in Puerto Rico teachers 
sometimes ask students to repeat a sentence like ‘‘We have 
salad for breakfast.’? We try to meet this problem by relating 
the pattern practice to the situation in which both students and 
teachers live. I don’t know how to do this except by working 
directly with the teachers in their schools. The mission of 
experts from the United States is difficult at best—in the 
Philippines those of us who were native speakers of English 
were no more than a tiny speck in the whole expanse, and we 
could not control the situation. We had neither materials from 
linguists, nor classroom materials, and our contribution was 
therefore small. When Filipino teachers tried to prepare 
materials on their own, they were apt to use the kind of sen- 
tence I have mentioned. Therefore one of the chief roles that 
we must play is to supply the people who will help the teacher 
in the foreign country to implement his program with good 
materials. 


SLAGER: 

I agree with Dr. Rojas that if we can supply the teachers 
with good materials, it will make little difference whether or 
not we can discuss phonemes with the Minister of Education. 


McDAVID: 
How far down in the educational system is English taught? 


ROJAS: 

In Manila all teaching has been in English, except that now 
the first two grades are taught in the national language, as an 
experiment. Unfortunately, the experiment often leaves the 
child with the problem of dealing with three languages in the 
early grades, one of which is English which is supposed to be 
learned incidentally. The lower grade children cannot be taught 
a new alphabet, and are therefore taught English orally, and 
furthermore, are taught the type of English which the teachers 
use. No special methodology is thought necessary. While it is 
probably true that the teacher can get along under these cir- 
cumstances with no knowledge of English phonemics, the 
materials to enable her to do so would have to be very detailed. 
The moment the teacher departs from prepared material, she 
makes mistakes. 


SCHWAB: 

The creation of materials involves cultural understanding. 
In the Philippines the material I found was often suitable only 
for Americans of a past generation. Stories by Jack London, 
for instance, were quite outside the Filipinos’ experience. 
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ROJAS: 

I don’t entirely agree. In drilling on structural patterns 
one has to use material the children are familiar with from 
their own experience. Yet at a certain level literature of other 
cultures must be introduced, whether it is outside the students’ 
experience or not. It is in the drill material that texts pre- 
pared in America for Americans are likely to fail when used 
in the Philippines or Venezuela. I heard one American in 
Japan teaching ‘‘Are you going to take a walk today?’’, ‘‘Are 
you going to take a train today?’’, and ‘‘Are you going to take 
an umbrella today?’’, as parallel. We must have the coopera- 
tion of the native teacher in preparation of materials. 


HILL: 

When we speak of the preparation of materials by profes- 
sional men, we should remember that these materials always 
show a carry-over from the area of the writer’s major pro- 
fessional activity. The carry-over may not always be a good 
thing. For instance, the teaching of English as a foreign lan- 
guage in this country has often been in the hands of people 
whose only preparation for it was the teaching of composition 
to native speakers; the foreign student has therefore too often 
been told to avoid splitting infinitives. There is a carry-over 
for the linguist also, and as a linguist I have doubtless com- 
mitted the sin of confusing the teaching of English as a com- 
munication skill with the different activity of analysis of English 
structure. Those whose training has been in education are, in 
turn, apt to feel that methodology rather than linguistics, is all- 
important. We know now that materials should be prepared by 
a group of people. If the teacher from abroad is to be effec- 
tively helped, linguistics, knowledge of our culture, even educa- 
tion are not enough for him. He needs definite guidance and 
practice in taking linguistically prepared materials and learning 
how to make drills out of them. 


JOSSELSON: 

One approach to the production of proper classroom mate- 
rials is to establish a continuous policy of bringing teachers 
from abroad to this country for training not only in linguistics 
but also in text writing. If that were done, it would be possible 
to prepare materials under the guidance of linguists. 


ROJAS: 

We could bring only the most infinitesimal proportion of 
teachers from places like the Philippines and Japan. Further, 
those who might be brought could hardly undertake the produc- 
tion of texts at all levels, so as to produce the sequential body 
of materials we need. 
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PRATOR: 

There are no materials based on linguistics for the Phil- 
ippines. Are there linguistically sound materials which have 
been prepared for other communities? How far wrong will we 
go in the Philippines if we use linguistically sound materials 
that have been prepared for use, say, in Indo-China? Would it 
be better to use such materials, or improvise temporarily? 


RAUSCHER: 

As well as the preparation of materials, there are other 
steps which should be taken at the same time. It will take time 
to produce materials and even more time to get them adopted 
by the authorities. We should therefore be laying a foundation 
for eventual use of linguistically sound materials by giving 
training in the attitude of linguists toward languages and how 
they should be taught. We might well establish a series of 
workshops examining how to bring linguistic knowledge to bear 
on using the texts teachers are now forced to use abroad. 


STOCKWELL: 

I should like to attempt answers to some of the questions 
which have been raised. First, to what extent can materials 
prepared for one group be employed with another? Lacking 
time to make a structural comparison between the two lan- 
guages involved, we can still use materials prepared for a dif- 
ferent group as a guide to the sort of problems that are likely 
to come up. I think we can agree that materials for any given 
language group must be relevant to the local situation; there- 
fore in adapting other materials we must have the guidance of 
a native. 

Second, I think we would be agreed that the structure of 
the language to be taught must be presented only after com- 
parisons have been made. As for those things on which we are 
not agreed, Dr. Rojas said it was not a good idea to use strange 
symbols for students who are not yet familiar with their own 
orthography. I should agree, not because I disapprove of ele- 
mentary school children seeing phonetic symbols, but because 
I disapprove of their seeing any symbols at all. From what 
has been said of the teachers, however, it would appear tran- 
scription would be of enormous value to the teacher, even 
though of little value to the student. 


MARCKWARDT: 

We should not lose sight of the fact that occasionally 
tremendous amounts of work go into producing materials when 
adequate materials already exist. This is true of many of the 
Spanish binational centers where people worked feverishly to 
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put together materials, when in the next country there existed 
perfectly usable materials. Such a situation suggests the need 
for a clearinghouse, where one could find out what exists and 
what does not. 


MAYER: 

One problem which we are perhaps forgetting is the publi- 
cation of materials, particularly those prepared for use in this 
country. I have written three books—two on English for for- 
eigners, one on Russian for Americans—which will never be 
distributed except in mimeographed form because publishers 
won’t take them. I think that such mimeographed materials 
should also be available in a clearinghouse. In teaching, I am 
forced to use a textbook I despise, or accept the alternative of 
spending five hours in preparation for one hour of classroom 
drill. 


JOOS: 

I’d like to concentrate on Dr. Rojas’ problem of teaching 
English to Puerto Rican children. Children up to the age of 12 
are learners of a different type than those over that age. Be- 
low 12 or so it does no good to show the child transcription. 
For the younger children, there is a limit beyond which English 
orthography cannot be withheld. The child needs reassurance 
from orthography, to convince him that he is studying some- 
thing which is like the picture of the working of a language in 
his own folklore. For children, transcription is useless, but 
orthography is essential. 

For the native teachers, training must be done in their own 
countries because most of them will never have the chance to 
come here, and even if they do come, they are likely to com- 
municate with one another in their native tongue. On the other 
hand, if the teachers study English in their own countries, they 
may be quite likely to use it for communication. I think the 
teachers should be taught the structure of all the English that 
he is going to teach his pupils, complete with phonemic analy- 
sis, stress, and intonation, in the same way that fascinates us 
linguists when we study it. The only alternative is residence in 
an English-speaking country for a period of two years or until 
such time as English becomes automatic. 


BOWEN: 

Of the problems which have been raised here—the produc- 
tion of texts and the training of teachers—the production of 
texts is the simpler. We should remember to put into our 
texts as much material as is necessary to compensate for the 
lack of fluency on the part of the teacher. For such a text, 
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either a single expert or a team of people competent in various 
fields is necessary. Texts have been produced in this fashion 
already, but so far the idea of a series which would cover all 
levels has not been acted on. 


HILL: 

Our next field report is from Edward M. Anthony, Jr. of 
the University of Michigan, Fulbright Lecturer in Thailand in 
1955-56 and in 1956-57. 


ANTHONY: 

This report is to have as its aim the identification of 
problems met abroad in the preparation of materials. The re- 
marks I will make have to do with these problems in relation to 
the teaching of English in Thailand. In Thailand, every student 
begins a formal study of English in Matayom 1, a level some- 
what lower than the first year of junior high school here in the 
United States. The student studies English for six years in 
the Matayom, then continues this study for the two years of 
pre-university school, and in most cases, has four more years 
of English in the university, although this latter depends 
somewhat on the particular course of study that is followed in 
the university. English is the only required foreign language 
in the school system. The control of the school system resides 
in the Ministry of Education. The responsibility for the teach- 
ing of English in the secondary schools rests with a group 
called the Secondary Supervisory Unit. However, the influence 
of this unit far transcends the secondary level, and its head is 
consulted in virtually all matters of English teaching, teacher 
education, and preparation of materials. This leader isa 
prominent Thai scholar, who is influential, linguistically aware, 
and whose attitude is very favorable toward advance and change. 
It was my privilege to work closely with the supervisory unit 
during my 21 months in Bangkok. 

If I am to discuss problems relating to the preparation of 
materials, it will perhaps be useful if I describe, in general, 
what I believe are the steps that should occur under optimum 
conditions, although I hasten to add that we must realistically 
define optimum conditions as those which rarely occur. These 
steps offer nothing new—nothing that is not known to all of you. 
My emphasis may, however, be somewhat different. 

First of all, we must become intimately acquainted with 
the two languages concerned, the language of the learner, and 
the language to be learned. We should understand how each 
language operates systematically in signalling meaning. We 
should learn these things not through traditionally oriented 
descriptions, but through the techniques, and in keeping with 
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the principles of linguistic science. For some languages, of 
course, monographs exist which do this job well, and the ulti- 
mate task of preparing materials is lessened. In English there 
is a wide variety of material available, and of course it is my 
own language, and the problem is not overwhelming. In Thai, 
most of the descriptions that were available introduced ex- 
planations traditionally, crammed word classes into English 
molds, and began with Sanskrit, Pali, and the Thai alphabet. 
The excellent work of Mary Haas is in a much different class, 
however, and formed the basis for our investigation of Thai. 
Unfortunately, Miss Haas has a predilection for dittoed mate- 
rials, and while some of these were unearthed in Bangkok, they 
were hard to come by. The ACLS volumes on Thai were not 
available to us at the beginning, and the Spoken Thai volume is 
a text in itself. But as these became available, they were used. 

The next step comprises the comparison of these materials 
in order to isolate the particular problems of Thai students, 
those problems which ultimately become principal issues in 
texts. One can predict reasonably well where these problems 
will occur, but it is a little more difficult to predict what form 
they will take. To give an example: Thai has no final /(/ 
sound. We can predict that the pronunciation of will, I'll, 
school, will be difficult for a Thai. What a final /// will be 
confused with is hard to predict. We know, of course, that the 
Thai will tend to drop the final consonant or to substitute, in 
speaking, one of his own final sounds, which are stops, nasals, 
vowels, and the ‘‘yuh’’ and ‘‘wuh’’ sounds which Miss Haas 
transcribes as /j/ and /w/. In order to pinpoint these diffi- 
culties we had to resort to observation and to tests. Observa- 
tion soon told us that in this particular instance an /n/ is sub- 
stituted, when a Thai said, ‘‘I’n go to schoon.’’ But we had to 
be more systematic than this, so we devised a test on the Lado 
model of aural perception to help. This meant, of course, re- 
arranging the data of the bilanguage descriptions to put them in 
contrast. And this was a long drawn-out process. 

After comparisons are made and problems located, I be- 
lieve that the next step is to make these comparisons available, 
something which is not done too often. And so we put out a book 
describing these problems in the area of pronunciation. This 
book was made available to Thai teachers of English, and is in 
process of reprinting by the Ministry of Education. There are 
several advantages to printing materials like this. Once the 
book is out, many teachers can write their own materials to 
some extent or at least their own exercises. Thus the prepa- 
ration of materials can go forward on many fronts simultane- 
ously, rather than on one front. A fruitful comparison can be 
made in a relatively short time, whereas the writing of texts 
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frequently takes years, during which changes of personnel take 
place, with accompanying change of interest and with new di- 
rections in text-preparation. And materials in process of 
preparation can be aimed at various levels using the same 
basic comparison. There is one drawback. Some teachers 
might erroneously attempt to use such a book as a textbook in 
class, instead of as a resource item. I personally believe, 
however, that handbooks like this can be influential, and rep- 
resent a lasting contribution. There were many Thai who had 
experience in preparing text materials, but not too many 
people were equipped to make language comparisons. 

And, of course, as I have already indicated, the next and 
last step includes the actual writing of texts, the testing of 
texts, and their introduction into the curriculum. 

Now for some of the problems which interfered with this 
program. First, orientation. Under orientation, I would cite 
orientation into the language of the country. This includes not 
only the visitor, in this case an American, but also the Thai, 
who need insight into their own language. It takes a good deal 
of delicate diplomacy for a foreigner to tell a native some- 
thing about his language and yet it must be done. I spenta 
good deal of my time talking to Thai teachers of English about 
the Thai language. This does not require the American to 
learn to speak the language fluently, although such is useful, 
and my attitude may be a reflection of the fact that my Thai 
leaves something to be desired. At any rate, anyone who plans 
to write texts for Thai, be he American or Siamese, must know 
about the Thai language. Something must be known about the 
school system before material can be prepared. The one who 
prepares texts must know, before he does any preparing, which 
phases of the curriculum are ripe for the introduction of 
materials. We all know of instances where an entire course of 
materials has been prepared which were not used, simply be- 
cause the administrator in charge would not allow them to be 
used. The best, soundest materials in the world do no good if 
they are not used. A little preliminary investigation of recep- 
tivity would have saved a good deal of wasted effort. If a per- 
son who prepares .naterials runs into an unsympathetic ad- 
ministrator or a vested interest, he would be wise to find this 
out early, and to vest his own interests elsewhere. 

Orientation into the educational hierarchy is vitally im- 
portant, if one is to have one’s lessons adopted. The authority 
may reside in one official, the power in another. The man with 
the title may or may not be the man who gets things done. 
Finding the person with this power is sometimes difficult, but 
much is accomplished if it is done. 

Another procedure which slows down the formation of 
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materials, but is, I believe, more important than speed, is to 
involve the teachers of English themselves in the project. We 
developed one test, consisting of 50 items in one year. This 
was what we called the hearing sound contrasts test, based on 
the Aural Perception test type developed by Robert Lado. This 
tests the ability of the student to distinguish between English 
sounds, by allowing him to choose one of three statements as a 
different one. An example might be something like this: The 
administrator says, John is a leader, John is a reader, John is 
a leader. Since the Thai has an /1/ - /r/ problem he will 
ordinarily have difficulty in hearing these as different sounds. 
If he has learned the contrast, he will mark number 2 as dif- 
ferent. I think that, working alone, I could have done this job 
in a reasonably short time. But my colleagues and I felt that 
we could gain more by getting the Thai teachers of English to 
collaborate on it. So we held biweekly meetings for a long, 
long time, guiding and really acting as informants so that these 
teachers could develop their own test. The test is not a per- 
fect one, but it is basically sound, and, at last reports it was 
still being used, at least one of the reasons being that the Thai 
had developed it themselves and knew it. And I think, or at 
least I hope, that they can develop others like it when they 
become necessary. 

And we have a core of people in one school in Bangkok 
that will provide a continuity that would otherwise be lacking. 
Fulbright lecturers come and go, ICA contracts wax and wane, 
but the English department of the College of Education in Bang- 
kok goes on forever. 

Our next problem concerns these Fulbright grantees who 
come and go. My own philosophy, as I have tried to show, was 
to make the matter of my going or staying irrelevant, by writ- 
ing one booklet that would be available and useful no matter 
what continuity obtained, and by trying to give enough to the 
Thai so that they could proceed on their own. However, there 
were certain problems brought up that such a philosophy did 
not solve. During my second year in Bangkok, we were queried 
as to whether we could use a second lecturer in teaching Eng- 
lish. We of course replied in the affirmative, and shortly there 
were two lecturers in the field. I had been brought up linguis- 
tically by Professor Fries and by Professors Marckwardt and 
Pike. Miss Mary Beth Kroll received her linguistic education 
from Professor Smith and Professor Trager. I had been work- 
ing merrily along with the English teachers at the College of 
Education and they had never learned that the sound /e/ re- 
quired more than one symbol or that such a symbol as /i/ ex- 
isted. Then along came Miss Kroll with different, though 
certainly equally valid ideas. But actually no great ruckus 
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ensued at all. We put her to work on materials, with the col- 
laboration of the Thai staff. They had received one point of 
view from me, they received another from Miss Kroll. They 
were not equipped to receive two different systems when I 
began to work with them, but received a reasonably good 
grounding in one. By the time Miss Kroll arrived, they had, 
I think, some ideas about linguistics, and were very interested 
in another point of view. The materials that Miss Kroll and 
the Thai are working on will not suffer from this difference, 
but surely will actually gain. At about this point, I returned to 
the States, so I have not seen these materials in their final 
form. I don’t even know whether they use a special alphabet at 
all. It is surely not completely necessary that they have one, 
since they have the same problems in English whatever sym- 
bolization is used. 

In Thailand, there are several agencies that teach English. 
There is the British Council, which has a small program. 
There is the U.S. binational center which has a tremendous one. 
There is the Fulbright program, with which I was involved. 
And there is the UNESCO program, which employs a former 
British Council man as expert. There were no particular 
problems involving the areas of activity. The British Council 
and the binational center catered to students not in the schools. 
The UNESCO man was a good practical teacher, in sympathy 
with the aural approach, not a linguistic scientist, but with a 
solid ability to train teachers in particular points in the class- 
room situation. In fact, UNESCO, the binational center, the 
Ministry of Education and the Fulbright Program cooperated 
beautifully in more than one in-service training program. 

The Thailand Fulbright English program has concentrated 
on the College of Education. There has been an ICA contract 
in education with Indiana University operating concurrently with 
the Fulbright Program there. Relations between the two groups 
have been very good indeed. 

In fact one of my most successful activities was borrowed 
from them. Each Indiana professor took some ten good stu- 
dents under his wing for particular training and Idid too. My 
ten worked with me in studying English teaching methods for a 
semester, then went out into the various places in the Kingdom 
for a semester, then returned for one more semester with me 
to evaluate and discuss this experience. Formerly the field of 
English language teaching was the sole responsibility of the 
Fulbright grantees at the College of Education. I understand 
that now there is going to be some duplication in the field of 
English Language, since a member of the Indiana staff in this 
field has been sent to the school. I have read a report of what 
is planned, and it represents an entirely different approach, 
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which I question gravely. I would like to read a few lines from 
this plan and to express my fear that the well-grounded Ful- 
bright program there may be in jeopardy. 

First, among aims: ‘‘ABILITY TO READ AND MEMORIZE 
THE VOCABULARY TO ASSOCIATE THE ENGLISH WORD 
WITH ITS THAI EQUIVALENT, OR VICE VERSA. ABILITY 
TO TRANSLATE A SELECTION GIVEN IN ENGLISH’’. And 
again: ‘‘SPOKEN LANGUAGE, INCLUDING SOME KNOWL- 
EDGE OF HISTORICAL BASIS FOR ENGLISH’’ And yet again: 
‘SESTABLISH CONCEPTS THROUGH USE OF EVERYDAY OC- 
CURRENCES, ETIQUETTE, DIRECTIONS, ETC. COMMON TO 
ALL PEOPLES.”’’ 

Of course, I don’t know how a program so based would 
work out, but it seems that there is some reason to expect that 
it will not mesh with the present program. At the very least, 
there will be duplication of responsibilities combined with 
gross divergence in outlook. 

The Thai people I think, are among the world’s finest. 
They are extremely easy to work with and for. Since they have 
never been colonized by the Dutch, the French, or the British, 
whose former colonies surround them, the teaching of English 
has few of the political overtones that it has in some of the 
newer countries of Southeast Asia. They are in the main pro- 
American, welcome the academic visitors, and are very re- 
ceptive to new ideas. I look back on my experience there with 
a good deal of pleasure, and not a little homesickness. 


PITTMAN: 

In the light of Mr. Anthony’s remarks, I should like to 
propose that there be set up a clearinghouse for tests and for 
the drills that have been developed for various language groups. 


ANTHONY: 

Permanent storage and availability would not be a good 
thing for tests, I am afraid, since tests must have limited dis- 
tribution to be effective. 


PITTMAN: 

I had in mind oral tests which would not be limited in ef- 
fectiveness in the same way that a set of examination questions 
is limited. 


KING: 

It seems to me that some clarification is needed. Is this 
group concerned primarily with tests, drills, classroom mate- 
rials, all essentially guides for the writers of texts, or is this 
group concerned with preparation and publication of finished 
textbooks ? 
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HILL: 

Our next field report is by Harold B. Allen of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Fulbright Lecturer in Egypt in 1954-55. 


H. B. ALLEN: 

The Fulbright grantees for Egypt in 1954-55 were assigned 
as follows: Richard Harrell to the Men’s Higher Institute of 
Education in Alexandria, Richard Beym to the Men’s Training 
Institute in Abassia, Cairo, Elizabeth Bowman to the Women’s 
Training College in Zamalek, Cairo, Freeman Twaddell to the 
Faculty of Arts, ’Ain Shams University and to the English 
Secretariat of the Ministry of Education. The group referred 
to itself, and viewed itself, as a team, but unfortunately it was 
not generally viewed as a team by others. The principal result 
of the group’s team spirit and work was that all grantees 
worked with an Egyptian informant, under the guidance of 
Mr. Twaddell, and thus succeeded in preparing a minimal 
phonemic and morphemic comparison of English and Egyptian 
colloquial Arabic. The teaching experiences were, of course, 
individual. My own work, besides an extra volunteer assign- 
ment at the University of Cairo teaching the history of the Eng- 
lish language, was with a methods class of sixteen university 
graduates who were starting their practice teaching. Because 
it was imperative that these young men be prepared for the 
immediate situation with a rigid syllabus, there was little time 
for attention to the structural approach to language, but small 
injections of structuralism occurred discreetly throughout the 
year. 
As a result of the team’s work with an Egyptian informant, 
Mr. Twaddell compiled a summary statement of Egyptian- 
English phonetic and phonemic comparison. He then revised 
this as a manual or guide for Egyptian teachers of English. 
Mr. Khaki tells me this manual has now been distributed by 
the Ministry to all secondary school English teachers in Egypt. 

The second set of projects in preparation of materials had 
a less happy outcome. This project originally called for a 
teachers’ handbook and a series of four readers. The handbook 
and volume one were adopted for use in half the preparatory 
schools in Egypt in 1956-57. The project was originally 
planned by Mostafa Mosharrafa, then director of research in 
the English secretariat. Mr. Mosharrafa has been trained by 
Daniel Jones, and is most knowledgeable in the field of linguis- 
tics. Through the spring of 1955 Mohammed Haruni, a Cairo 
secondary teacher, and I worked on Book One, and I prepared 
the teachers’ handbook. Unfortunately Mr. Mosharrafa’s ill- 
ness so delayed final approval of the sections that only the 
preliminary manuscript had been prepared by the time the 
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team left Egypt. Now came an unfortunate change in leadership, 
when the project was turned over to a newly-arrived English- 
man who did not understand the structural approach we had 
been developing. For instance, all of the material on pro- 
nunciation and intonation was removed, order of presentation 
was changed, and vocabulary was altered. Though the names of 
Twaddell and Allen appeared on the two finally published books, 
I could barely recognize any of the contents. Unhappily, these 
books were in print before Mr. Khaki took office. 

Among the difficulties encountered in Egypt was the ex- 
istence of a system of instruction based upon the West method, 
originally installed by the British. The system emphasizes 
vocabulary acquisition, enjoys great prestige, and has become 
for many teachers a vested interest. Also there was difficulty 
in that the bureaucracy was—by American standards—rigid. 
Thus there are five model schools which are supposed to be 
experimental in methods. Both Mr. Slager in 1954 and I in 1955 
had recommended setting up a controlled experiment in one of 
these schools. Yet it was not until early 1956 that Mr. Paul 
Roberts finally succeeded in obtaining support for a long-term 
experiment at Nokrashi model preparatory school. I under- 
stand that after Mr. Roberts’ premature departure, the project 
was continued by his Egyptian collaborator, Mr. Ibrahim Saleh, 
English senior master at Nokrashi. 

It should certainly be added that the efforts of successive 
Fulbright teams have been fully rewarded, if they have at all 
contributed to the present Rockefeller program for the training 
of selected Egyptian teachers at the Universities of Michigan 
and Texas. 

I can close with a summary of some of the difficulties in 
pronunciation and other parts of English structure which Egyp- 
tian learners of English can be expected to encounter. One 
whole category of difficulties consists in the use of strange 
allophones for English phonemes. Thus the English /t/ and /d/ 
are regularly made as true dentals, and a bright variety of /f/ 
is used throughout. The voiceless stops are generally made 
without fortis quality, so that /kaet/ can be confused with 
/keed/. Similarly initial /p/ is both too lenis and lacking in 
aspiration, so that /pér/ can be confused with /bér/. This 
latter difficulty is controlled by the fact that [p] is only an 
allophone of /b/ in Arabic. 

Other difficulties involve the improper selection among 
English phonemes. Most general, perhaps, is the use of a pure 
vowel in place of an English vowel and semivowel, but almost 
equally common are the use of full vowels (in accord with 
spelling) instead of /9/ in structure words like from or that. 
A detail is the use of a velar stop in forms like /sinin/ for 
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/ sinin/ . More miscellaneous spelling pronunciations are forms 
like /swaemps/, /riliyz/, /méjar/ (for measure) and the re- 
verse mistake in /Zoy/ for joy. Other confusions were the 
common /z/ for /8/, and the rarer /s/ for /6/. 

Phonotactic difficulties were encountered in the tendency 
to devoice final post-consonantal /z/, producing forms like 
/spels/ for apples. There was also a tendency to produce a 
final /9/ after all final consonant clusters, as in /kéwld9/. 
There was difficulty with certain two-member consonant clus- 
ters, and with all three-member clusters: standing /estaéndin /, 
months /mdn6is/, of what /Avehwat/. 

There was regular difficulty in mastering one redundant 
feature of English—the fact that the vowel in ship has a differ- 
and more relaxed allophone than that which occurs as the first 
member of the vowel-semivowel nucleus in sheep. The 
Egyptians use the tense allophone even when there is no semi- 
vowel following. The effect of this allophone was to produce 
confusion for the American hearer—Egyptian /éis/ was often 
heard as /diys/, Egyptian /put/ was heard as /puwt/. 

There were a number of difficulties in stress, the chief of 
which was the production of weak syllables which were often 
nearly as strong as tertiaries, as in /work+mden/ for workman. 
Often the stress would be misplaced, as in siléntly, vendmous, 
Fulbright. Probably the mistake of making a full syllable of a 
verb ending is more nearly a matter of spelling pronunciation 
than restressing alone, but certainly a tendency to restressing 
weak syllables is also involved. An example of this common 
mistake is /eoréynj+d/ for arranged. 

In learning intonation, the two chief difficulties were a 
tendency to use a sustained-level pitch /221/, as in Arabic, 
rather than the /231/ characteristic of English. Somewhat 
similarly, the final upskip on //// and downskip on /#/ are 
both frequently omitted, contributing still further to the im- 
pression of sustained pitch levels. 

In syntax, there was occasional difficulty in number con- 
cord and in handling of irregular noun and verb forms. Ex- 
amples are sentences like ‘‘Where are them? Where is your 
ears? I like both Egypt and his prime minister.’’ In a number 
of sentence-types the linking verb is omitted, giving ‘*What this 
letter??? Often a required article is lacking, as in ‘‘It is hand.’’ 
The peculiar English ‘‘There are...’’ construction often causes 
trouble, giving sentences like ‘‘These are three books on the 
desk,’’? for ‘*There are three books on the desk.’’ Negative 
sentences—as with many groups of learners—cause trouble 
both in the form and placing of the negative element. ‘‘Most 
of these languages have not writings till the last twenty years.’’ 
Again, as with most learners, there is trouble over the 
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idiomatic use of prepositions, but there is a specific Arabic 


Council with a relatively non-distinctive British accent, a boy 


vocabulary acquisition. British grammar was used advisedly 


within the bounds of the pupils’ experience. 
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difficulty in the reply to the positive-negative type of question be 
found in ‘‘He’s here, isn’t he?’’ To this type of question the us 
Egyptian replies ‘‘Yes, he isn’t here,’’ following the Arabic ad 
pattern. ty; 

In meeting these various structural problems, the plan for in 
the textbook series was as follows—For two months students ph 
would have no written or printed English; they would have only re 
oral drill with the teacher. The teacher would have the hand- ty 
book prepared for him. Before teaching he would have par- Er 
ticipated in a workshop on English pronunciation and the use of st 
the new method. He would have as an aid a cheap playback with er 
disc recordings of all the conversations in the first two months tic 
of drill. Speakers were to have been a man from the British tic 


from the English school in Heliopolis or from Victoria Col- fo 
lege, and a girl from the English school. er 
The handbook included intensive pattern practice, with the te 
present tense and the imperative coming early because of their qu 
analogues in Arabic. The progressive aspect (Vb. be and -ing ec 
form) also come early because Arabic provides five or six pr 
verb forms analogous to the English construction. m 
The handbook presented intonation patterns thus: ex 
WIN - 
Go to the 
dow, K 

BLACK 
Where is the he 
board_ : 
Some experimentation revealed that the use of figures was to 
confusing, and the use of various sizes of dots on the lines of a pl 
musical scale (the American University technique) made no ti 
sense because Egyptians are not familiar with the musical M 
scale. The device adopted seemed best under the circum- fu 
stances. Note that only three levels of stress are indicated; in M 
practice this simplification worked pretty well. The first of 
reader (Book One) used during the rest of the year by both pupil hi 
and teacher was to continue with pattern practice, dialogs, and li 


(‘*Have you a pencil?’’ instead of ‘‘Do you have a pencil?’’), but of 
I will was used consistently in all persons, without introduction E 
of shall. Vocabulary items included some foreign loans with al 
which the pupils would already be familiar from Arabic, items ol 
like battery, radio, basketball, and tennis. Additions were at a S] 
slower rate than in the West method, and were designedly r 
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The experience of the Egyptian team of whichI was a mem- 
ber seems to show that certain kinds of training are of great 
use to the native speaker of English who acts as a teacher or 
adviser in English-language programs overseas. Among the 
types of training of most usefulness, though they are not named 
in an order of precedence, are the following: training in 
phonetics and experience with close transcription in dialect 
recording or in recording of other languages in the field-work 
type of situation, training or research in the history of the 
English language, training and experience with modern English 
structural analysis and its methods, the acquisition of a sci- 
entific attitude toward language and toward usage, and, par- 
ticularly important, awareness of linguistic and cultural rela- 
tionships. 

Inadequacy of training is most often noticeable in the 
following respects: persons with linguistic training do not have 
enough knowledge of pedagogical materials and methods in 
teaching English as a second language. They often lack ade- 
quate cultural briefing, as, with us, concerning the history of 
educational practices in Egypt. They may have had insufficient 
practice in structural analysis in a field situation. And they 
may lack sufficient knowledge of the local language, just as we, 
except for Harrell, were unhappily not initially prepared with 
some familiarity with colloquial Egyptian Arabic. 


KHAKI: 

It is quite proper that I should thank Mr. Allen for what he 
has said. Yet I feel that I should apologize for the misunder- 
standings which took place during 1954. I was stationed in 
Washington until 1955, and I am glad to say that when I returned 
to Egypt in 1956 I found a brighter picture than Mr. Allen has 
presented. Mr. Roberts and Mr. Faust were in Egypt at that 
time and I was happy to work with them. The material which 
Mr. Twaddell prepared formed the basis of Mr. Roberts’ 
further work. Unfortunately, the political situation prevented 
Mr. Roberts from staying long enough to see the final results 
of his experiment; I did see them, namely, the distribution of 
his materials to all persons interested in the teaching of Eng- 
lish in Egypt. 

The material is based on the oral approach to the teaching 
of language. Mr. Roberts, together with a Senior Master of 
English, took a controlled class in one of our model schools, 
and when I visited this class I discovered that they spoke with- 
out inhibition or hesitation, and that their replies were quite 
spontaneous. I was very pleased indeed with Mr. Roberts’ 
results. 
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The effect of the visit of Mr. Allen’s team has been appre- 
ciable; we have now taken to linguistics, which is why we have 
sent three scholars to the University of Michigan to study 
linguistics as candidates for the Ph.D., and why we are sending 
three more to the University of Texas. We hope to send six 
more within the next few years. These trained scholars, I 
foresee, will be the nucleus of a school of linguistics in Egypt 
where Arabic structure will be studied, and compared with 
the structure of English. 

I must say that the efforts of Mr. Twaddell and Mr. Allen 
in the preparation of materials struck me, in the beginning, 
as highly academic because they were completely incompre- 
hensible to me. I later thought that I might be able to come to 
the United States and seek advice in applying the newer 
methods, but our experience has been that there have been so 
many as yet unfilled gaps in the new materials that we have 
had to revert temporarily to the older methods. Our problem 
is primarily, therefore, the training of teachers capable of 
using newer methods and of producing the materials they 
themselves will need. To this end we have established work- 
shops all over Egypt, and we have sent teachers to English- 
speaking countries. We now have about half a million pupils 
learning English in our schools, about 305,000 in the prepara- 
tory schools, and 100,000 in our elementary schools. This 
increase in enrollment has not been accompanied by a pro- 
portionate increase in the number of teachers, so we are now 
suffering from a scarcity. 


H. B. ALLEN: 

I, like Mr. Khaki, am very optimistic about the situation 
in Egypt. The teaching of English has been going on there for 
many years, so that there is a good organization to take care 
of training and the production of materials. Changes were 
found to be desirable, but changes cannot be made over night, 
nor should they be. The indications are that they will be made 
much more wisely than if they had been suddenly introduced. 


HiLL: 
This, I think, is the first time that those of us who are 
concerned with Fulbright programs have had a chance to view 
the picture from the other side. I think I speak for the whole 
group when I say that we are deeply grateful to Mr. Khaki and 
are very happy over the real progress made in Egypt, and 
happy too, that we have contributed at least somewhat toward 
it. 
The meeting is adjourned. 
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SECOND SESSION 
Sunday, July 28, 1957 
2 p.m. - 5 p.m. 


Some Linguistic Problems Involved 
In the Preparation of Teaching Materials 








HILL: 

My own paper, which is next on the agenda, deals with 
‘Problems in the Recognition of Stress Phonemes.’’ 

For all linguists of my generation, the recognition of more 
than three stress phonemes has required more or less painful 
re-education from the traditional three of IPA notation. While 
it is probably true that a majority of English phonemicists are 
convinced that the number of stress phonemes is four, there is 
certainly no universal agreement on that number, and many 
insist that there are fewer. Those of us who have re-educated 
ourselves to hear four, have been disappointed in our expecta- 
tion that, with the passage of enough time for others to apply 
the same process, convergence would be reached. Further- 
more many of us have been embarrassed by the fact that it is 
by no means easy to train our students to handle them con- 
sistently and accurately. There is obviously a difficulty some- 
where, and we cannot dismiss it merely by saying that those 
who believe there are only three stresses are incompetent; 
many of those who do not accept four stresses are very com- 
petent indeed. Nor can I, on the other hand, dismiss the prob- 
lem by the assumption that the comfortable three stresses are 
all the phonemes there are. For my own speech, and for the 
speech of many millions of others, even if we cannot say flatly 
for the speech of all, there are definitely four levels of con- 
trast. The subject that I shall handle then, starts from the 
assumption of four stresses, and covers a number of ways in 
which these several stresses function differently. I hope that 
the explanation may at least clear away some difficulties. 

The most obvious way in which the various stresses func- 
tion in English is in distinguishing words. It is easy to estab- 
lish to everyone’s satisfaction a contrast between primary and 
weak stress in the citation forms of unified words, with such 
pairs as differ : defer, and if the dialect is right, billow : be- 
low. Yet it is worth mentioning that even with these relatively 
eaSily established contrasts, the contrasts are seldom 
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absolutely minimal. Even in the pairs given above there is 
often a second contrast, since those members of the pairs with 
stress on the second syllable often contain a plus juncture be- 
fore the medial consonant. And the commonest arrangement is 
that of a pair like Satan : Satanic where the stress difference 
is accompanied by a difference in vowel as well. The functional 
load of stress in citation forms of unified words is undoubtedly 
greatly reduced by differences in vowels, consonants, and 
junctures, and is therefore often redundant, but I know of-no 
serious attempt by anyone to deny that some degree of stress 
is still phonemic.* 

If, however, we hunt for more than two grades of stress in 
the citation forms of words, distinctive forms are decidedly 
more difficult to find. There are obviously more than two 
grades of stress in necessary, but it is difficult to find a good 
contrasting form. So far as I know, there is no pair of forms 
in which the third degree of stress is absolutely minimally 
distinctive. The nearest approach that I know is the pair 
Phdrisee : fallacy, or, to borrow a pair from George Trager, 
réfugee : &ffigy, providing that the placing of the primary 
stress is right. Such a pair as Pharisee : fallacy illustrates 
as well as any the contrast between tertiary and weak. To il- 
lustrate the contrast between tertiary and strong, one must 
apparently resort to variant forms of the same word. Such a 
pair would be réfugee : refugée, already hinted at. What 
emerges is that the functional load of even three stress con- 
trasts is relatively slight in citation forms of unified words. 
Yet though the functional load is small, we all hear the three 
grades and would agree that English words not only have all 
three, but that improper placing of them produces pronuncia- 
tion which is quite unsatisfactory, even when the meaning re- 
mains quite clear. 

I believe it can be stated as a principle that there is no 
fully unified word which employs more than three grades of 
stress in its citation forms, and that the three grades which 
are thus employed are those I have given, primary, tertiary, 
and weak. The fourth grade of stress, secondary, appears only 
in non-minimal phrases, to be defined as single phrases (ter- 
minal juncture groups) capable of being broken into smaller 
phrases. Thus if any two unified words, such as necessary and 
calculation, each with only three grades of stress, are placed 
in a single phrase, one or the other of the primary stresses 


*The statement here given was true in 1957. Unpublished researches 
with artificial speech and spectograph recordings by Dwight L. Boling- 
er have recently raised the possibility that stress, at least if defined 
as amplitude, is not readily perceived by the human ear. 
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will be reduced, giving, in most dialects, either nécessary 
calculdtion or nécessdry calculation. There are, it is true, 
other ways in which the reduction can be accomplished, and 
there is also a way in which it can be avoided. To both of 
these we will return. At the minute, however, it is enough to 
point out that the reduction is necessary if there is no terminal 
juncture between the two words. Conversely, a sequence such 
as a mecessary calculation can be defined as a non-minimal 
phrase, since it may be broken into two phrases, necessary/ 
calculation#. The forms necessary and calculation have up to 
this point been spoken of as ‘‘unified words.’’ They might 
equally well be spoken of as minimal phrases, since, when they 
appear as phrases set off by terminals, they are not thus 
capable of being broken into still smaller phrases, as in the 
sequence necessary calculation. 

The fourth grade of stress can then be spoken of as phrase 
stress, and it is important to note that not only does it not 
appear in words or minimal phrases, it is also never without 
an alternative. That is, since it appears only in non-minimal 
phrases, it is always possible to break up the non-minimal 
phrases into their minimal components, thus avoiding the use of 
phrase stress. The statement that secondary stress appears 
only in phrases is particularly important in the history of 
phonemics. Thus the phonemics of Daniel Jones is based on 
citation forms of unified words, so that it is not strange that 
phonemic analysts of the thirties who largely followed Jones 
should have contented themselves with the traditional three 
stresses. 

It is traditional to speak of word-stress and sentence- 
stress, but it is not strictly true that there is a type of stress 
Phoneme which appears only on the sentence level, that is to 
say, only in unified utterances consisting of several phrases. 
Yet almost anyone who has seriously considered such questions 
has noted that sentences consisting of several phrases will 
often have a single element which is more prominent than the 
others. Thus, for instance, Ralph B. Long must recently have 
voiced the doubts of many students when he observed that if 
there are four degrees of stress in elevator operator, there is 
a still louder degree than any of the four in that elevator op- 
erator's crazy. Such an extra prominence of stress can be 
secured, however, by two means neither one of which belongs 
to the system of stress phonemes. Probably the commonest 
way of giving extra prominence is by placing the prominent 
syllable under the highest degree of pitch, which, since there 
is a large degree of correlation between pitch and stress, 
automatically produces a louder degree of stress, though a 
degree of stress for which it is not necessary to set up a new 
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phoneme. It is a general rule that the higher the pitch the 
louder the allophone of stress. 

A second way of producing greater prominence is, of 
course, to give the quality called over-loudness to the promi- 
nent syllable. This is also not an extra stress phoneme, since 
it does not contrast but may be simply any degree of loudness 
on an open-ended scale, so long as it is greater than one of the 
four already set up. Over-loudness is of no real importance 
to our present problem, except to point out that it sometimes 
gets confused with the stress system proper. 

Thus, sentence stress does not properly exist. What 
might be thought of as a special sentence-stress separate from 
the phrase-stress we have already set up, is simply the pitch 
peak of a construction consisting of one or more phrases. We 
can now sum up the functions of stress by saying that the three 
grades—primary, tertiary and weak—distinguish the citation 
forms of unified words, though often in a redundant fashion. 
The fourth grade, secondary, occurs only in aon-minimal phras- 
es, and falls on syllables which would receive primary if they 
were occurring in minimal phrases. In a non-minimal phrase, 
only one of several possible syllables will receive the primary 
stress, so that primary stress in a non-minimal phrase is a 
phenomenon of placement, not of an extra degree of stress. 
Finally, highest prominence in a sequence of several phrases 
is a phenomenon of pitch and not one of stress at all. 

With this background, I think we can now summarize some 
of the difficulties which make four degrees of stress hard to 
hear, or which have led various scholars to hunt for some type 
of analysis which would reduce the number of phonemic enti- 
ties. The basic difficulties are the following: lack of clear 
lexical distinctions based on the four phonemes, partial gram- 
matical predictability of stress pattern, correlation of stress 
phonemes with other phenomena such as pitch, vowel quality, 
or the like, and difference in the employment of the several 
stresses in different dialects. 

I have already pointed out that distinctions in citation 
forms of unified words give no more than three grades of 
stress. This fact seems to be what is back of Jones’ statement, 
‘*It seems possible to distinguish up to four degrees of stress 
...this number is, however, rarely essential. It is often pos- 
sible to manage sufficiently well with three degrees, and 
sometimes even two.’’* 

In the concluding part of the sentence, that often two de- 
grees are enough, it is clear that he is influenced by what has 


*Daniel Jones, The Pronunciation of English, Cambridge, England, 1956, 
p. 142. 
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been mentioned, that in terms of word contrasts, tertiary 
stress bears very little functional load. The phrase ‘‘possible 
to manage sufficiently well’’ also hints at an approach to pho- 
nemics which is something less than completely rigorous. The 
Jones approach thus based on word-phonemics, has led to at- 
tempts to reduce the number of stress phonemes in a somewhat 
more rigorous fashion. The most recent is by G. F. Arnold.* 
Taking Jones’ modified IPA notation in the English Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary as his basis, he divides English vowels 
into a normally stressed (fortis) series, and a normally 
unstressed (lenis) series. He then further makes the assertion 
that there is no real difference between tertiary stress and 
primary stress except for the presence of higher pitch. On 
this basis, but with some reliance on higher levels of analysis 
such as reference to the stress pattern of ‘‘related words,’’ 
Arnold is able to reduce the stress pattern of words to ac- 
cented and unaccented sequences. Little need be said about 
Arnold’s attempt except the following: if we do not use IPA 
notation, and I doubt if very many serious American students 
would now be content to use it, the basis for a series of fortis 
and lenis vowels as different phonemes is pretty well de- 
stroyed. It would seem to me that the use of /3/ as a single 
phoneme in both stressed and unstressed position is all gain in 
rigor. But it is not only gain in the rigor of phonemic analysis, 
but in practical teaching as well, since I do not see how a sound 
to be found only in unstressed position is to be taught toa 
foreigner unless we teach stress also. 

It has also been said above that three stresses are enough 
for words, though four stresses are needed for phrases. Jones 
is generally content to take the words and let constructions go, 
but a different approach is possible. Thus if one assumes that 
all the grammatical entities and relationships in a particular 
phrase are known, it is possible to predict the stress pattern. 
For instance, if we can for the minute agree that a sequence of 
secondary-primary is normal for a phrase consisting of adjec- 
tive and noun, we can turn the statement around to say that if 
we know the phrase has an adjective and noun in it, we know 
that the stress will be secondary-primary. The statement is 
true enough, but runs counter to one of the basic tenets of 
modern linguistics, namely that we recognize grammatical 
entities and relationships in terms of audible phonemic clues, 
not that we know the grammatical entities and relationships 
anyhow, and then fill in their phonemic shape according to 


*G. F. Arnold, ‘‘Stress in English Words,’’ Lingua, VI, pp. 221-68. 
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notions of fitness. There have been at least two attempts to 
reduce the number of stress phonemes in terms of previously 
assumed grammatical knowledge. The attempt by Hans Mar- 
chand in Word is relatively naive, and merely attempts to say 
in effect that secondary stress is ‘‘modifying’’ stress. The 
more recent attempt is by Chomsky, Halle and Lukoff, and 
seems to me admirably subtle and probably ultimately profit- 
able, though for a different and more complex type of analysis 
than that which concerns us here. 

A third type of difficulty mentioned in our original list was 
stated to be the association of stress phonemes with other lin- 
guistic phenomena. We have already mentioned the fact that 
IPA notation invited the confusion of stress with vowel quality. 
A consequence of the correlation of stress with pitch is that it 
is genuinely difficult to sort out the two entities rigorously. 
One result has already been mentioned, the fact that the belief 
in five rather than four stresses seems to fail to recognize the 
fact that it is primarily a higher pitch rather than a louder 
stress which produces the fifth degree of prominence. More 
interesting are those attempts at reduction of the number of 
stress phonemes which frankly recognize the pitch-stress 
correlation. At one time or another Hockett, Joos and, as 
mentioned, Arnold have all attempted such a reduction. It is 
then perhaps interesting to state that Hockett has given up his 
attempt at reducing the number of stress phonemes, since the 
correlation with pitch is not as absolute as he had supposed, 
and that Joos has given up his on the ground that the correla- 
tion is rather morphophonemic then phonemic. Arnold’s at- 
tempt at correlation does not seem to extend to anything more 
than citation forms, all with the same /231#/ pitch pattern. 

A final kind of confusion of stress phonemes with other 
phenomena is involved in the recognition that in any sentence 
consisting of one phrase, the primary stress may fall on any 
word in it. The knowledge is, of course, a commonplace, but 
nonetheless leads to confusion. The basic confusion is to as- 
sume that the peak of highest prominence in the sentence is a 
different phoneme from the highest prominence in a citation 
form of a single word. They are one and the same phoneme— 
it is only the placing of the phoneme that varies in successive 
utterances of the same sentence. I shall spend no more time 
on this confusion, but at least it is real. 

The last and most serious difficulty in distinguishing the 
stress phonemes is dialect difference. For instance, for my 
own speech, the following series differentiates both intermedi- 
ate grades of stress: 


The gréen house (in contrast with the white one) 
The gréenhouse (conservatory) 
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Both, of course, are in non-minimal contrast with the follow- 
ing: 
The gréen house (normal adjective and noun) 


Yet in large parts of the United States this series will not illus- 
trate a tertiary stress, since the compound pattern is merely 
greenhduse, with secondarv rather than tertiary stress. Fur- 
ther, such a word as necess@ry has only primary-secondary in 
these dialects, and in combination in a single phrase with, a 
following noun, only a series of secondaries—a nécessary step. 
Not even the standard illustrations such as elevator operator, 
elevator operation, and windshield wiper work in these dialects. 
In these dialects all these key words have only three grades of 
stress, and the use of them as key words only casts doubt on 
the statement that there are four distinctions. Even more sur- 
prising to me when I first heard such dialects in Texas, was 
the discovery that a distinction in the sentence between a 
medial preposition with tertiary stress, and a medial adverb— 
or for that matter verb—with secondary stress also fails. The 
sorts of distinctions I have in mind can be found in sentences 
like: 


I saw him by the bank. 

I saw him bfly the bank. 

I drove by the signs. (preposition) 

I drove bj} the signs. (drove past them) 


All four of these sentences fail as tests. Not that tertiary 
stresses may not occur in them, but when they do they are 
variants which carry no functional load. As a result, the be- 
lief is wide spread among Texans-those who are interested in 
phonemic analysis, that is—that the dialect has only three 
grades of phonemic stress. Yet if my observations are correct, 
there are still four. The facts seem to be that tertiary stress 
is very nearly suppressed. Yet there is one class of forms 
which even in Texas characteristically has tertiary stress, 
varying it is true with weak stress, but not with secondary 
stress. The result is that tertiary stress has very little func- 
tional load in the sentence, but still has it. For instance, here 
is a contrast which works even in Austin: 


Wée Wash (the name of a local launderette) 


We wash (normal pronoun and verb) 
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I have now come to the end of my knowledge of difficulties, J 
and must end with a frank statement that there are probably 
many more that I do not know of. Also I should once again say ’ 
that my discussion is based on the assumption that there are 
four stresses—if it should turn out that there are only three, € 


then all that I have said is irrelevant. Finally, most of what I 
vhave said can be summed up by the statement that the grades 
of stress intermediate between primary and weak have little 
signalling value, and do not often distinguish one utterance from 
another. The assumption that all four are phonemic rests 
“therefore not on the fact that they clearly distinguish words, 
or even very many sentences, but rather on the fact that by 
Hockett’s principle of total accountability, we canrot analyze 
English without remainders unless we recognize four stresses. 


a a 


JOOS: 

There are certain distinctions that can be made on various 
ranks; for example, by choosing pitch 4 instead of pitch 3, by 
choosing primary instead of secondary stress, or by choosing 
between plus juncture and no juncture. This might be a reason 
for the dialect difference between Texans and others; it may 
be that dialect difference is promoting to a higher rank some 
part of the pattern and not another part. 


TRAGER: 

I think there is a real difference in the use of the more 
complex intonation patterns where there are four pitches in the 
clause rather than three. What happens very often is that 
there is a separate pitch before the primary stress which 
raises the prominence. The stress may actually be tertiary 
but has the effect on the ear of one who is not a speaker of that 
dialect that it is secondary. 


—_ a -_ ae ol ZelCUueelelCUrmlCOUR Oe. ae 


HILL: 

This is certainly true. I don’t know all the complexities of 
these pitches, but some of them are not exactly as you de- 
scribed them; something else is going on. 


ANTHONY: 

One of the reasons given for four stresses is Mr. Hockett’s 
principle of total accountability. On the teaching level the 
teacher has a wider circle of accountability, that is, to the 
students, to texts, and so on. Can we say that in a teaching 
situation we might get along with three stresses? 


HILL: 
I will leave that question until after Mr. Hockett has de- 
livered his paper. 
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JOOS: 
We could always teach a substitute for English. 


MOULTON: 
If we taught on the assumption that there are three stress- 
es we would be increasing the number of homynyms. 


TRAGER: 

We must not teach a substitute for English. If one recog- 
nizes four stresses in English, then four stresses must be 
taught. 


BLOCH: 

Suppose philosophical conviction, the teaching situation, 
transcriptional predisposition, or some other factor has con- 
vinced you that English should be taught with three stresses. 
You, as a native speaker of English, use four stresses but are 
going to teach three. You will be faced with an impossible 
problem because you cannot arbitrarily reduce four stresses 
to three. The people who hold out for three stresses are 
arguing, in effect, that certain tertiary stresses should be 
merged with weak, certain secondary stresses with tertiary 
and certain other secondary stresses with primary. You 
would have to make the choice in every phrase you came to 
and would have to teach your students to make that choice 
every time they heard a phrase pronounced by a native speaker 
of English. The only teacher who can reduce four stresses to 
three is one whv hasn’t got four to begin with, that is, one 
who does not speak English. 


HILL: 

It is perfectly true that one could get along in Engiish with 
something less than 100 percent accuracy. Unfortunately, we 
do not know what the threshold is—maybe it is 90 percent and 
maybe less. Neither do we know what parts can be omitted for 
a given speaker of another language. Sometimes we can pre- 
dict that a person will have more difficulty with one part of the 
language than with another part, and we might choose not to 
teach this part. The choice, however, must be made on the 
basis of an accurate classification and analysis of the items 
beforehand and not on the basis of eliminating something be- 
cause it is difficult. Maybe there are only three stresses; I 
don’t think so. I think it would be wrong to teach only three 
stresses when the possibility exists that there are four. 


DYKSTRA: 
I would like to return to Mr. Joos’ remark about a substi- 
tute for English. From a descriptive point of view we are 
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always teaching a substitute for English. In the area of mean- 
ing it is clear that when we talk about anything in this culture 
it will mean different things to peoples of different cultures. 
Similarly in the sound system, if we do not have in all our 
dialects as heavy a functional load for the four levels of stress, 
then it might be that we could teach a variety of English that 
would not have so much difficulty for the instructor who must 
be trained. We should try to find out what material must be 
given to our foreign teachers. If one meaning of a word has a 
low frequency, then perhaps we do not have to teach that mean- 
ing, but another meaning of the word that has high frequency 
must be taught. In terms of the sound-system, we might teach 
stress according to the amount of functional load it bears. 


JOOS: 

When I spoke of teaching a substitute for English, I did not 
mean to imply that a native speaker of English could teach a 
substitute for English. It is dangerous to confuse a substitute 
for English with a variety of English. 


DYKSTRA: 

I was thinking of the situation in India, where you have a 
variety of English, as you have in England or the United States. 
A linguist might be able to predict the variety of English you 
are going to get in, say, Ecuador. Is it reasonable to assume 
that we should teach what we know we are going to get anyway? 
In effect, do we wish to admit a partial defeat from the lin- 
guist’s point of view, and teach Philippine English or some 
other variety? 


JOOS: 
We need a third term now. Let us say that the English in 
India is not a ‘‘variety’’ of English but a ‘‘mutation’’ of it. 


HOCKETT: 

In India much of the English-learning is not for the pur- 
pose of contact with other parts of the world, but is for con- 
tact with other parts of the Indian population. Since a mutation 
has been taking place there which could be studied as we study 
any other language, we might well encourage the teaching of 
this mutation, not for the people who are going to be coming to 
this country, but for the mass use that is going to be made of 
it. Ido not think that there is any justification for doing this 
in a country where English is learned for the purpose of com- 
municating with native speakers of English. I am not sure that 
this is even justified in the Philippines, because I am not suf- 
ficiently well acquainted with the situation there. 
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HILL: 
Our next paper, on ‘‘English Stress and Juncture,’”’ is by 
Charles F. Hockett of Cornell University. 


HOCKETT: 
As a point of departure, this work paper will assume that 
the number of phonemically distinct levels of stress in English, 
or at least in many important varieties of English, is four, 
and that the number of junctures is one. For the four stress 
levels we shall use the Smith-Trager symbols: acute accent 
for primary, circumflex for secondary, grave for tertiary, and 
breve, or in some cases no mark, for quaternary. The italic 
terms will be used consistently as the labels. For the one 
‘juncture, we shall use the plus sign or space, interchangeably. 

Trager and Smith speak of four ‘‘junctures’’; the other 
three, in addition to ‘‘plus juncture’’ (the one called a juncture 
above), are ‘‘single bar,’’ ‘‘double bar,’’ and ‘‘double cross.’’ 
I believe that the terminology is in this point misleading: these 
three items are part of the intonational system, not items on a 
par with plus juncture, and I prefer to call them terminal con- 
tours or TCs. 

The four levels of stress are assumed to contrast with 
each other; this is one of the assumptions at which certain 
challenges will be hurled below. 

The one juncture contrasts with its absence: night-rate, 
nitrate. Whether plus juncture contrasts, in the other direction 
as it were, with the terminal contours (in particular, with 
single-bar TC), is in part a matter of definition. We can so 
define plus juncture that it occurs, phonemically, only within an 
intonation phrase (that is, within the segment bounded by suc- 
cessive occurrences of TCs). Or we can so define it that it 
occurs also, though automatically, at the end of every intona- 
tion phrase, and thus co-occurs with every occurrence of a TC. 
Notationally, the second definition yields in the long run the 
same thing as the first, since probably no one would suggest 
that we write a plus at all these predictable places: the mark 
for the TC can be taken as subsuming the simultaneous plus 
juncture. 

Our discussion will deal with three things: the phonemic 
facts, considerations of functional load, and pedagogical con- 
siderations. 

Our initial assumption of four phonemically distinct levels 
of stress is subject to two obvious directions of challenge: 
that there are really fewer than four; that there are really 
more than four. And from each angle there are two kinds of 
necessary testing. The argument that there are at least four 
fails if in practice we are unable with any consistency to mark 
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more than two or three; the argument that there are no more 
than four fails if we are able, with consistency, to mark more 
than four. Even after tentative agreement on the preceding, 
however, there is a necessary second line of phonemic investi- 
gation: if we decide we can hear four with sufficient consist- 
ency and agreement, it could turn out that some of the levels 
distinct to the ear would be in complementation in terms of 
phonemic environments, segmental and intonational. 

A great many of us, through conditioning of one sort or 
another, are able to distinguish four differing levels of stress 
in such examples as 


élévator Operate 

& young elevator bperatdr 

wind shield wiper 

(out sometimes wind shield wip¥r) 


Perhaps even better is the display of two-syllable phrases in- 
vented by Welmers. By reading first down the successive 
columns, then across the rows, most speakers of English (of 
those exposed to the test) agree that most of the items in each 
column are rhythmically like each other and rhythmically dif- 
ferent from the items in the other columns. For most speak- 
ers one or two of the items belong in a different column—but 
three columns remain necessary: 


A a \ 4 Vv 7 
high time my pen the rest 
buy now by now an eye 
sign here lie down the eggs 
two years go home some pie 
four days go in some ink 
call home New York in fact 
Les Kent Miss Kent it is 
new books your books goodbye 


If the conditioning by which we are able to make these 
distinctions is our childhood conditioning in our native language 
(English, of course), then the relatively high uniformity of re- 
sponse to such examples is significant. If, rather, it is the 
conditioning of analytical work with English, as adults, under 
certain mentors, then the uniformity does not mean much. I 
happen to believe that the former alternative is the case, but 
know no way to prove it. 

Some people agree with the trifurcation of rhythmic pat- 
terns supplied in the Welmers table, but claim that they produce 
(and hear) ‘‘even stress’’ on the disyllabic expressions in the 
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first group. I know of no way to prove that they are wrong, 
since perhaps they are right (at least as to their hearing); 
despite this, I think that some of them might be persuaded that 
they are wrong, and that, if so persuaded, their pattern would 
actually change. 

The ease with which many of us can distinguish four stress 
levels in utterances or fragments that have all four does not 
imply automatic ease and easy agreement in marking the levels 
in utterances which show fewer, or in long utterances of cer- 
tain sorts. The believers in the holy quaternity have had argu- 
ments as to whether the first word in a sentence like Where 
are you going? carries secondary or tertiary stress. Agree- 
ment can be reached, situation by situation (not utterance by 
utterance), perhaps partly by ad hoc fiat, which, for pedagogical 
purposes, is not necessarily bad. 

There are two important factors, one certain and one 
possible, which contribute to the inability to hear, or difficulty 
in hearing, four levels of stress that some people claim. One 
factor—the sure one—is that the phonetic ‘‘distance’’ between 
the four levels is not the same in all regions of English- 
speaking North America. In the Central Atlantic region from 
which both Smith and Trager come, the phonetic separation of 
the four is quite sharp. In much of the Middle West, where, 
for example, I come from, the distance between the extremes 
is compressed. This means that the four levels are harder to 
hear from a Middle Western speaker, and that a Middle West- 
ern analyst, such as myself, has more trouble hearing them. 
Smith and Trager are more sure when transcribing Central 
Atlantic speech than when working with a Middle Westerner; 
they are surer than I am when transcribing either variety of 
English; and I am surer when transcribing their variety than 
when working with my own and its close kin. I have formed the 
habit of deferring to their judgment whenever we work on the 
same materials, and have found that this habit improves my 
own accuracy and consistency. 

The other factor—one of which I am not at all sure—is that 
there may be certain varieties of English with only three pho- 
nemically distinct levels of stress. I am convinced that, if this 
is the case, the varieties in question are highly localized and 
(probably) on the way out. I think that claims of three levels 
have often been based on insufficiently accurate work with vari- 
eties in which there are really four levels, though quite com- 
pressed. 

Arguments that there are only three phonemically distinct 
levels of stress, instead of four, have been based both on dif- 
ferences of hearing habits and on distributional facts; the 
latter will be discussed later. They have also been based, as 
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have all the arguments I know that propose only two levels, on 
fundamentally different assumptions about phonemic method- 
ology; usually the assumption that word boundaries, gram- 
matically defined, are givens for phonemic analysis and that 
contrasts found only in expressions longer than a single word 
in some way do not count. My opinion of this approach is too 
well known to require repetition here. 

Arguments that there are more than four levels are based, 
I believe, on two factors: (a) a failure to recognize subpho- 
nemic but predictable variations within a given stress level, 
and (b) a failure to set aside certain kinds of variations of 
loudness which are real, transcribable, and meaningful, but 
not properly a part of the structure of the English language. 

(a) For people who say 

wind shield wiper 

the third syllable is somewhat louder than the second; the 
regular rule seems to be that in any succession of stresses of 
phonemically the same level, broken perhaps by syllables with 
a lower level but all within a single intonation phrase, there is 
a gradual increase in prominence. Whether this is exactly the 
proper statement of the rule is not certain; but some rule of 
this sort seems to hold. 

(b) Once proper allowance is made along the lines of (a), 
then it would appear that while only four degrees of promi- 
nence have to be recognized for the accurate transcription of 
relatively colorless, unemotional speech, all four degrees ave 
needed for this. (Perhaps the emphasis in the preceding as- 
sertion should be reversed.) When we get into more emotive 
speech, then various observable factors of extra loudness, 
extra softness, and such (e.g., variations in speed of speech, 
in register, in vecice quality) come into play. Theoretically we 
have a criterion for distinguishing between matters of this 
kind, which we can if we wish by definition exclude from the 
language proper and variations which are part of the language; 
that segment of the whole speech signal is linguistic which 
shows a duality of patterning, in terms of phonemes and in 
terms of morphemes. In practice, of course,we cannot be sure 
that we have as yet located this theoretical line of demarcation 
and surveyed it in an exact way. In any case, I believe we 
would have quick agreement that, for practical purposes, work 
in this territory is too new for incorporation into pedagogical 
materials. I doubt if anyone wants us to mark more than four 
levels of loudness in such materials. Thus the only reason for 
dragging this discussion in here is the following: some pro- 
ponents of fewer than four levels have argued against four 
by saying ‘‘of course you can find four—or five, or any number 
you like.’’ I believe this to be false, in the sense that more 
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than a four-way distinction can be made only by incorporating 
features of speech which are not linguistic, or not linguistic in 
the same sense that vowels, consonants, and (in English) four 
levels of stress are. 

Arguments that four, and just four, clearly distinct levels 
of stress can be accounted for phonemically in terms of fewer 
than four stress-phonemes are based on considerations of 
distribution. (We set aside the reduction to three by calling 
three of the four ‘‘phonemes’’ and the fourth simply the absence 
of any of those three phonemes. This is a valid manipulation, 
but not germane to the present discussion.) 

One argument says that tertiary and quaternary stress 
can be phonemically identical because whether one has the one 
or the other (given that one does not have secondary or pri- 
mary) depends on the segmental structure. Thus refigee and 
éffigy are thought to be /réfyuwjiy/ and/éftji/, the louder stress 
on the last syllable of the former item being due to the struc- 
ture /iy/, the softer on the last syllable of the second due to 
the structure /i/. (Incidentally, we are not here concerned 
with the interpretation of what I have written as ‘‘iy’’ as single 
phoneme or as cluster; in either case, there is a segmental 
difference in the opinion of the proponents of this reduction 
theory.) Proponents of this theory are abetted by long-standing 
dictionary practice, which identified the final vowel of words 
like easy, pretty, sorry, and the like, with the stressed vowel 
of bit, kid, etc. 

For many varieties of American English this notion falls 
flat on its face without considering any of the other ranges of 
vowel-quality which occur with tertiary or quaternary stress 
or both. For me, and millions like me on this point, effigy 
ends the same as refugee, with /iy/, despite a difference in 
stress. Easy, pretty, sorry also end with /iy/, as shown by a 
contrast with final /i/ in the two words Cincinnati and Mis- 
souri. Also, in my own speech, picnic is /p{knik/, pyknic is 
/piknik/—not identical, but differing only in stress pattern. 
For others, candid has /i/ (quaternary stress), while candied 
has /iy/ (also quaternary stress). 

Without bothering to consider more evidence in detail, we 
can assert that attempts to show complementary distribution 
between tertiary and quarternary stress simply do not work 
at all for large numbers of varieties of English, and—I think— 
work for mo variety unless one chooses to set some evidence 
aside as statistically too unimportant to count. Also, one has 
to be unrealistic phonetically: I know of no dialect of American 
English in which the final vowel of easy and the like can with 
impunity be regarded as closer to the vowel of sit than to that 
of seat. 
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I know of no worthwhile serious argument that tries to 
reduce by putting secondary and tertiary stress into a single 
phoneme. It is true that tertiary stress often falls on the same 
phonemic word (stretch containing no plus juncture) with a 
primary or secondary, and that secondary stress rarely if ever 
occurs in the same phonemic word with a primary. But both 
tertiary and quaternary do occur on phonemic words of one 
vowel and one syllable. Long island may be l6ng {sland, but 
this is a statement of class inclusion, not of phonemic identity. 

The only serious argument known to me which tries to put 
secondary and primary together is my own, in A Manual of 
Phonology;*' and it has since become clear that this argument, 
also, does not quite hold. Here the basis of complementation 
was the location of stresses in the intonation phrase, relative 
to the location of distinctive occurrences of PLs (pitch level 
phonemes, 1, 2, 3, 4, here numbered from bottom to top). An 
examination of all the utterances transcribed by Smith and 
Trager, and a retranscription of all the examples transcribed 
by Pike in his system, and a transcription of large quantities of 
other material, showed the following: 


(a) An intonation phrase contains two, three, or four 
occurrences of PLs. 

(b) Every intonation phrase has a PL at its end. 

(c) Every intonation phrase has a PL before the one at the 
end, and this next-to-last PL is simultaneous with the 
only primary stress in the phrase. 

(d) If the next-to-last PL is not at the beginning of the 
phrase, there is one at the beginning. 

(e) In this case (d), then there may also be a PLona 
syllable bearing secondary stress between the be- 
ginning and the primary stress. 

({) The phrase contains only one occurrence of primary 
stress. 


A moment’s thought will show that this puts primary and sec- 
ondary stress in complementation. If a non-tertiary and non- 
quaternary stress occurs other than simultaneously with the 
next-to-last PL of the phrase, it is secondary; when it occurs 
simultaneously with the next-to-last PL, it is primary. 

Like the generalizations of those who seek complementa- 
tion relative to segmental material, this generalization turns 
out now, with more evidence in, to hold good almost —to hold 
good if we are willing to set aside certain types of things 


*Charles F. Hockett, A Manual of Phonology, Baltimore: Waverly 
Press for Indiana University, 1955. 
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actually said by native speakers of English. It was Sledd who 
supplied the crucial examples: it appears that some English 
intonation phrases contain a distinctive occurrence of a PL be- 
tween the PL that is simultaneous with the primary stress and 
the PL at the end: 


2 / 


Eat ° 


your liinch ly 


Thus all distributional tricks so far tried to reduce the 
number of independently phonemic stress levels seem to fail. If 
we can hear four levels, and mark them with some degree of 
consistency—and it seems that some of us can—then it appears 
that those four levels must all be accepted. 

This does not in itself imply that pedagogical transcription 
must mark four levels. Other considerations than phonemic 
facts enter before we can reach such a conclusion: see below. 

I think it is unnecessary to say much about the phonemic 
facts of juncture. Within a methodology that tries to keep 
grammatical considerations in their place, there are only two 
ways to handle a contrast such as that between nitrate and 
night—rate. One is to multiply by some appreciable factor the 
number otf recognized segmental phonemes. The other is to 
institutionalize sharp transition within the intonational phrase 
as an entity, plus juncture, and to write it. The methodological 
alternative of inserting spaces ‘‘between words’’ (grammat- 
ically defined) conceals the lack of plus juncture in such two- 
word sequences as /fimd 'er, she's going, and soon. There is, 
however, one further possibility to be mentioned: that the 
variety of phenomena which have been thrown into plus junc- 
ture actually constitute two or three contrasting kinds of trans- 
ition other than ‘‘normal.’? This is the contention of Mr. Mc- 
Quown, and deserves the most careful consideration. Itis 
possible that for pedagogical purposes this line of considera- 
tion is not necessary. 

Now for a consideration of functional load. All it takes to 
prove a phonemic contrast is one example. The relative im- 
portance of the contrast is another matter. The relative func- 
tional load carried by different phonemic contrasts is tremen- 
dously important for pedagogical purposes, for two reasons: 
(a) Functional load is reduced when the speakers of a language 
differ in their assignment of one or the other term of the con- 
trast to specific lexical and grammatical situations. The 
speakers are trained to understand despite differences between 
what someone else says and what they would themselves say; 
this affords a usable latitude in deciding which habit to try to 
convey to the foreign learner. (b) Pedagogical materials are 
used by teachers whose habits differ precisely on the points 
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where functional load is low. Overly precise materials neces- 
sarily disagree with the speech habits of some teachers; 
looser materials, which ignore certain low functional-load 
differences, seem to the student to agree with any teacher more 
consistently. 

A segmental example would be useful here. Most speakers 
of Parisian French have contrasts between /é/ and /é/, so 
that the difference is quite generally phonemic. But the speak- 
ers differ in lexical assignment. One speaker will say epée 
with the higher vowel in the second syllable, epais with the 
lower; another speaker will exactly reverse this assignment. 
Obviously the speakers understand each other anyway most of 
the time; obviously a foreigner will be understood, whichever 
pronunciation he chooses for whichever word, providing he 
speaks accurately enough in other respects and supplies enough 
context. A pedagogical transcription which distinguished /é/ 
and /é/ would have to make a choice for the transcription of 
each word, and would inevitably disagree with the usages of 
some speakers. A pedagogical transcription which omitted 
the distinction, simply writing /e/, would require supplementa- 
tion from the teacher for the student’s understanding; but such 
supplementation is always necessary anyway. 

A second consideration of the functional load type is that 
some perfectly genuine items are so infrequent or so arcane, 
or both, that the beginning foreign learner will either not be 
exposed to them or will not hear them even if he is. 

In another work paper, I believe it is going to be recom- 
mended that the number of distinctions of syllable nucleus 
used in pedagogical materials be considerably smaller than the 
number of distinctions maintained by some speakers of Eng- 
lish. This is going to bear indirectly on what we can recom- 
mend about the number of stress levels. 

Certain pedagogical considerations are implicit in what has 
just been said. In general, the pedagogical implications of the 
fact that some contrasts have low functional load are to suggest 
that a phonemic or quasi-phonemic transcription for teaching 
purposes can well afford to undercut the full phonemic facts. 
By so doing, the transcription of a specific utterance really is, 
instead, an ambiguous transcription for a whole family of 
phonemically different but practically highly similar utter- 
ances. Overspecification in transcription either requires a 
superhuman task of accurate rendition from the instructor in 
the classroom, or else shows disagreements with what the in- 
structor says that bright learners will be disturbed by. 

Now there are also certain arguments, from a pedagogical 
angle, that suggest that in some respects a teaching tran- 
scription can well show certain distinctions that are not 
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phonemic. For instance, it has been argued that in teaching 
Spanish to speakers of English it is well to indicate—at least 
for a while—the distinction between the stop and the spirant 
allophones of the phonemes /b dg/. For a stop-spirant dif- 
ference to be nondistinctive and positionally determined is 
un-English; the subphonemic alternation is one which the Eng- 
lish-speaking learner must acquire and render habitual and 
unconscious. The argument says that the acquisition is diffi- 
cult or impossible without overt mention and drill, and that 
transcription of the difference helps. 

I believe that we have now covered the general arguments 
that apply, and can consider how, and to what extent, they 
apply to the handling of English stress and juncture in peda- 
gogical materials. Let me skip, for the moment, the problem 
of what marks to use, since there is no point in discussing this 
until we decide what the marks are to be used for. 

To mark fewer than three or more than four levels of 
stress would be, on the one hand, to undercut the structural 
facts so badly as to hinder the student, or, on the other, to 
exceed the structural complexity of the language and present 
ourselves with numerous insoluble problems in the handling of 
specific sentences. 

To eliminate the contrast between tertiary and quaternary 
stress, in transcription, is certainly ill-advised particularly if 
the same transcription is going to undercut the phonemic facts 
as to syllable nuclei. Even with full phonemic apparatus for 
syllable nuclei, elimination of indication of this stress contrast 
leaves some ambiguities for any one variety of English, though 
under these circumstances the ambiguities might be marginal 
enough to ignore for pedagogical purposes. But with a good 
many syllable-nucleus contrasts unmarked, undercutting the 
marking of stress contrasts would yield large numbers of 
serious ambiguities. In this context, I mean by an ‘‘ambiguity’”’ 
not necessarily a written passage which fails to distinguish two 
possible English utterances, but rather one which fails to in- 
form the learner accurately enough—after he has caught onto 
the system—as to what the proper pronunciation is. Certainly 
any pedagogical transcription should be such that, after the 
fixation of certain basic habits, a foreign learner can read 
anything transcribed in it off in some one of the family of ac- 
ceptable ways. Thus we do not dare count on redundancy to 
the extent we can for native speakers, who manage quite well 
with ordinary orthography. 

To write just three stresses by ignoring the difference be- 
tween primary and secondary is, I believe, more practicable. 
Items of the sort Eat your lunch cited earlier are not com- 
mon; they can be kept out of formal materials altogether, with 
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little loss. Then the learner can be told that primary stress at 
the center of the intonation gets a bigger push than ‘‘primary’”’ 
stress elsewhere in the intonation phrase, and can be taught 
to distribute the two strengths of pushing in this same way. 

This, however, assumes that intonation is to be transcribed 
in such a way as to make the location of the center of the 
intonation clear. It might be that the best way to do this, or 
to help do it, is precisely by using different marks for primary 
and for secondary stress. 

And, in any case, I am inclined to think that this is a point 
on which over-writing (as for Spanish stop and spirantal 
/b d g/) is a good pedagogical idea. This is to say: even 
though considerations of frequency suggest that little would be 
lost by writing primary and secondary stress—phonemically 
distinct—with a single mark, considerations of help to the 
learner suggest that this ‘‘economy’’ is not worth while. 

I see no reason, here more than before in this paper, to 
belabor the argument about the indication of plus juncture. I 
think it should be written—probably with a space rather than a 
plus sign—where it most often occurs in the speech of most of 
us, and left out where most of us most often have normal 
transition. 

This leaves two practical matters still to be decided (that 
is, if everyone found my arguments persuasive two points would 
still remain). One is the problem of agreeing how to transcribe 
each specific utterance (or utterance-family) that is to appear 
in pedagogical materials. The decision as to what transcrip- 
tional machinery to use does not automatically imply answers 
to this whole sheaf of specific problems. I think it should be 
recognized, first, that specific transcription problems are 
exceedingly difficult and require thorough and exhaustive col- 
laborative investigation, and, second, that these problems are 
hard no matier what transcriptional machinery is agreed on. 
By the second remark, I mean to fend off criticism which says 
that if we used simpler machinery—say, two or three stress 
levels—the specific problems would be easier. I don’t believe 
that—except in the trivial sense that if we ignored all phonemic 
differences we could transcribe everything with simple straight 
lines, or with just one simple straight line. 

The other is the problem of choice of symbols. Here I beg 
off detailed discussion, but suggest the following general 
points: (a) there is perhaps no convincing reason why the 
transcription of stress and tone should be any more direct and 
‘‘pictorial’’ than that of vowels and consonants; (b) there is no 
reason at all why materials to be used by speakers of different 
languages should not employ differing transcription symbols, 
capitalizing on differences of native writing habits and of the 
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phonemic systems of the different first languages; (c) we 
should be able to decide some issues by agreeing to abide by 
simple majority vote. 


MARCKWARDT: 

Mr. Chairman, I would like a show of hands in the room 
from those people who find difficulty in distinguishing four 
stresses in English. [About half the participants raised their 
hands. ] 


MOULTON: 
You mean deciding if there are four? 


MARCKWARDT: 
Not in deciding if there are four, but hearing them. 


JOOS: 
You mean hearing just one sentence in isolation, and de- 
ciding what the stresses in it are? 


MARCKWARDT: 

All right, put it that way: hearing one sentence in isola- 
tion and deciding what the stresses are. Ibring this up in 
connection with the wise suggestion made by Mr. Hockett, 
namely the matter of over-writing. But notice that the illus- 
tration he used to justify over-writing was on the basis of a 
distinction that no native speaker of English has any difficulty 
with. The over-writing that was proposed here is an over- 
writing, I submit, of a somewhat different character and I don’t 
think they belong together. In discussing pedagogical applica- 
tion there are also a couple of possibilities that have not been 
mentioned. One is that, granted there are four stresses, is it 
necessary to introduce them all at once, or may they be in- 
troduced gradually? Secondly, we talk about comparing the 
structure of the language to be learned with that of the native 
language. Granted different stress patterns in the native lan- 
guage, should our strategy take these differences into con- 
sideration? 


STOCKWELL: 

There is an unrelated point I would like to make about 
Mr. Hockett’s paper with respect to Mr. Anthony’s question as 
to whether we can get along with three stresses. In Mr. Hock- 
ett’s paper there are three columns of items.* He remarks 


* See page 58. 
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that most speakers of English agree that most of the items in 
each column are rhythmically like each other and rhythmically 
different from the items in the other two columns. He didn’t 
emphasize this, but the most important argument in favor of 
four stresses is that stress is not just a matter of prominence, 
but stress combined with juncture determines the rhythm of 
English. Most foreigners have difficulty with English rhythm 
and this must be taught. 


RAUSCHER: 

This is a conference to give some suggestions for text 
preparation and for training of teachers. Considering the fact 
that the senior linguists confess to being converted to four 
stresses, but argue with one another and have difficulty read- 
ing their own transcriptions, what practical suggestions can 
this group make for the teacher of foreign students or for the 
teacher of the teacher? 


MOULTON: 

There are two ways to analyze language difficulties: one 
is to listen to native speakers and the other is to listen to the 
foreign speaker to find out what is wrong. 


WELMERS: 

Returning to the matter of rhythm, I know that this has 
been used and used successfully in Turkey to teach English 
stress, and the teachers knew very little of phonemic analy- 
sis. 

I would also like to say that I think Mr. Marckwardt’s 
question was worded unfairly. I have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing, analyzing and transcribing four levels of stress in Eng- 
lish, yet my transcription would not invariably agree with that 
of someone else. 


HILL: 

I think it would be better to present too many stresses 
rather than too few. I would like to call for a second vote: 
How many people are wncertain that there are four stress 
phonemes ? [Six hands raised.} Now, how many are sure that 
there are only three? [No hands raised.] I think this is sig- 
nificant. 


PRATOR: 

There are a number of textbooks that use four stresses. 
Can anyone here give us a report on the results obtained from 
the use of these books? 
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BRENNAN: 

I’m interested in what works. For some time I resisted 
the notion of teaching four stresses, partly because I had 
difficulty hearing them myself. But there were a lot of things 
I couldn’t explain on the basis of three stresses, and I started 
using material by Croft and Davis with much better results. 


JOOS: 

I would like to go back to Miss Rauscher’s point. If you 
understand the grammar of English with respect to stresses, 
so that at least you will put down a stressing that is one of the 
more common English stressings for a particular set of words, 
then you can do it mechanically whether you can hear the 
stresses or not. 


WELMERS: 

This is precisely what was done in the well known General 
Form, and many cases of disagreement happened to be typists’ 
errors and not errors of the transcribers. 


H. B. ALLEN: 
Is it pedagogically feasible to teach three stresses to 
children at the beginning of the oral stage? 


JOOS: 
You don’t teach children stresses, you teach them English. 


H. B. ALLEN: 
Should the teacher be taught only three stresses? 


JOOS: 
No. 


HILL: 
Our next paper ‘‘Simplifying the Notation of Vowels and 
Diphthongs,’’ is by Harold V. King of Cornell University. 


KING: 

In talking with teachers of English overseas, we find that 
they invariably associate linguistics with phonetic writing. It 
almost seems as if the only thing the linguists have left with 
them is what the teachers call the ‘‘phonetic method.’’ If this 
meant the application of the whole discipline of phonetics to 
language teaching, it would be good. But in fact it narrows 
down to the mere use of a phonetic script. And since their 
own training and practice are directed almost exclusively to- 
ward the conventional writing system, the teachers generally 
find a phonetic script useless and distasteful. 
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One of the few things that can be accomplished in a short 
seminar for foreign teachers of English is an understanding of 
the relation between language and writing. It is also possible 
to convince most of the teachers that a phonemic notation can 
serve worthwhile purposes. It is needed for indicating the 
pronunciation of new words in a glossary or dictionary. It is 
useful in showing the regularities and irregularities in inflected 
forms. If the students are taught to read the notation, it can 
serve as an aid to listening; that is, it will help the students 
hear how the teacher pronounces things and will help them re- 
call what it was they heard. And finally, those students who 
learn to write the notation will have an efficient means of 
recording new utterances that they may happen to hear either 
in the classroom or elsewhere. 

Teachers and students can be convinced of the usefulness 
of a transcription for these purposes. But at this point the 
question that invariably comes up is ‘*Whose transcription 
should we use?’’ For those whose whole orientation is toward 
the printed word, this question takes on an exaggerated im- 
portance. It appears to them that the various dictionaries, 
textbooks, and visiting lecturers are hopelessly at odds in 
their description of the language. 

It is fair to say that linguists and English-teaching spe- 
cialists do not attach such great importance to written symbols. 
For them, the particular transcription that is used is of very 
little consequence in the over-all picture of the language. And 
precisely for this reason it ought to be possible to reach some 
agreement on a more uniform system of phonemic notation. 
Any steps that can be taken in this direction will represent 
great forward strides in simplifying the very complicated job 
of teaching English as a foreign language. 

One thing that permits simplification is the fact thata 
notation for the teaching situation does not need to be so com- 
plicated as a system used for purely linguistic studies. It is 
not necessary, for example, to accommodate a large number of 
dialectal variations in the vowels and diphthongs. The question 
to be considered may be put more like this: What distinctions 
does a foreign student actually meed in order to speak English 
acceptably? Some of the obvious contrasts that any system 
must show are listed here: 


beat put 
bit but boot 
bait bite boat 
bet pot 


bat 
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There will be other contrasts in addition to these. But in order 
to decide which ones are needed, we should first consider what 
contrasts are present in the speech of only relatively small 
sections of the population and can justifiably be overlooked. 
Take first the problem of the centering diphthongs. 

Among the items listed below, there are, in some varieties 
of English, centering diphthongs clearly distinguished from 
the simple vowels and from the y diphthongs. 


theater --- ideas : mealy --- freely : spirit --- spear it: 
yeah : daily --- gaily : mail it --- playlet : baa : had --- bade 
(or baa’d) : bah --- shah : brahmin --- common : bonnet --- 
don it : sorry --- starry : bother --- father : raw --- cause 
--- laws : cot --- caught (short vs. long) 


These distinctions, however, are disregarded by millions of 
others, and we may conclude that they do not figure important- 
ly in the communication process. Since they are not a neces- 
sary feature of American English, the centering diphthongs can 
well be overlooked in teaching pronunciation to foreign stu- 
dents. 

Another distinction that needs to be considered is that be- 
tween high central and mid central vowels. The distinction 
sometimes appears in examples like these:  j’st, just; g’d, 
good; blurry and furry versus hurry and worry. While this 
contrast is present in the speech of many Americans, examples 
of it are few and far between. The limited usefulness of the 
distinction hardly justifies including it in a simplified tran- 
scription. The difficulty of teaching the contrast to students 
outweighs its usefulness. It happens also that the turned-e 
symbol has been used in some systems for the high central 
vowel and in others for the mid central. This inconsistency 
has complicated the teacher’s job of deciding where the two 
vowels occur in his own speech. Most teachers would wel- 
come the simplification accomplished by having only one 
symbol for the vowel sounds in this region. And the textbook 
writer’s task would certainly be simplified if he did not have 
to decide which dialect to follow in showing the distribution of 
these vowels. 

If we do not have a separate symbol for the high central 
vowel, and if the centering diphthongs are disregarded, then the 
nuclei before vy would be inventoried as follows: 


beer boor 
fierce lure 
hearing jury 
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bear burr bore 

scarce first fort 

airy hurry pouring 
bar 
mark 
starring 


This appears to be the minimum number of needed contrasts 
before r. Presumably, all these would be represented as 
simple vowels, but there is a possibility (which we will con- 
sider later) of reducing the vowel inventory by treating some 
of them as diphthongs plus 7. 

In the area of the low back vowels, we can simplify the 
notation by disregarding the contrast between mid back and 
low back, provided we treat the nucleus of throw and know as 
a diphthong. A separate symbol for the low back vowel (open 0) 
as opposed to the ordinary o would be useful to the teacher 
mainly in showing the differences between dialects, especially 
between eastern New England stop-rock-lot and the more 
general /stap-rak-lat/. In some parts of the country there 
are minimal contrasts between open and close o but in most 
of these the actual examples are very few. Those who dis- 
tinguish born-borne, horse-hoarse, etc., have no trouble com- 
municating with those who do not. The difficulty of teaching 
this contrast to foreign students far outweighs its usefulness in 
distinguishing between different words. 

If we use only one symbol /o/ for vowels in this area of 
the grid, and no centering diphthongs, we have: /noz/ for 
gnaws, /noyz/ for noise, and /nowz/ for knows. 

A notation that shows the contrasts a student must master 
in order to speak English acceptably can hardly be reduced any 
further than this. The result amounts to a system of seven 
simple vowels: 


Two high vowels: i 


Three mid vowels: e 92 


Two low vowels: wea 


With this, we need three w diphthongs: 
High: uw 
Mid: ow 


Low: aw 
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And four y diphthongs: 


One high: iy 
Two mid: ey oy 
One low: ay 


If our purpose were merely to reduce the system to the 
smallest possible number of units, we could probably find 
American speakers of English who have a six-vowel system. 
Some of those who do not have the rot-wrought or odd-awed 
contrast may be able to describe their pronunciation in terms 
of this system: 


Three front vowels Three non-front vowels 

(pit) i u (put) 

(pet) e ) (putt) 

(pat) a a (pot) 

The diphthongs would be: 

uw (boot) iy (keen) 

ow (boat) ey (cane) 

aw (bout) ay (kine) 

oy (coin) 


And the nuclei before r would be: 
biyr (beer) bur (burr) buwr (boor) 
beyr (bear) bar (bar) bowr (bore) 


Such a reduction, however, would meet with strong objec- 
tions, especially on the part of those who distinguish between 
odd and awed. It would suffer also, as Bloomfield’s notation 
did, from writing come-run-but as /kom-ron-bot/. Simplifi- 
cation is desirable, but the main consideration is to get a nota- 
tion that will serve the purpose adequately and still stand a 
chance of being welcomed by the people who are going to use it. 

The urgent need for greater uniformity in phonemic nota- 
tion is felt very strongly by those who are in contact with local 
teachers of English in foreign countries. The problem is of very 
little significance linguistically; but pedagogically it is crucial. 
The question before us now is how far we can go in reaching 
an agreement on this point. It remains to be seen whether we 
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are going to face the problem or leave it until the confused and 
exasperated teachers simply turn their backs on the whole 
business—not only phonetics and phonemics but all the rest of 
linguistic science as well. 


MOULTON: 
Is one type of notation better for a given language group? 


BRENNAN: 

From my experience I have found that any notation system 
has its shortcomings. With the Fries-Pike system I had diffi- 
culty getting the diphthongal quality in beat, bait, boat and boot. 
I had more success with this using the Smith-Trager system. 
On the whole, I favor Mr. King’s suggestions. 


HILL: 

The steering committee for this conference at its meeting 
last month came to the conclusion that the particular shape of 
the symbol should be controlled and modified by the particular 
local situation. 


BLOCH: 

I think everybody will agree that the purpose of transcrip- 
tion is to enable the student to remember what he has heard 
and to pronounce the language respectably. To do this he must 
learn two things: what the phonemes are—he doesn’t have to 
call them phonemes—and what allophones are to be used in 
various positions. Can we agree that any transcription is ac- 
ceptable provided it shows all the phonemic contrasts that we 
agree are necessary for a respectable pronunciation of Eng- 
lish, and further doesn’t mislead the student in the choice of 
proper allophones? If we can accept this minimum of agree- 
ment, then we can get on to more controversial questions. 


PRATOR: 

We have used at California both the Michigan and the 
Smith-Trager systems. Both have certain advantages. Smith- 
Trager is more helpful in teaching the diphthongization of /i/, 
/e/, /o/ and /u/. But this system also has the disadvantage of 
suggesting that /i/ and /I/, as well as /u/ and /U/, begin with 
the same quality, and that the only difference between the two 
pairs is in the off-glide. I know this interpretation was never 
intended by the authors of the system, but the form of the 
symbols undeniably suggests this and thereby may mislead 
students. I wonder if we might not get from this Conference an 
agreement that, with certain types of students, it is quite per- 
missible to use the Smith-Trager off-glides combined with the 
eleven basic vowel symbols of the Michigan system. 
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BLOCH: 

It is not necessary to decide here on a particular symbol- 
ization; that can be left to the constructors of individual text- 
books. What we might agree on here is the minimum require- 
ment for a phonetic or phonemic symbolization. 


HILL: 

Does the group feel that a vote on this is in order? The 
vote would be to discover whether this group agrees that the 
symbolization should reflect all the phonemic contrasts useful 
in teaching English to foreigners. 


BLOCH: 

May I make the motion? I will move that it is the sense 
of this meeting that the transcription to be used in a textbook of 
English for the speakers of a particular foreign language 
should reflect two things: all the phonemic contrasts which it 
is decided by the constructor of the textbook are essential for 
a respectable pronunciation of English to be achieved by the 
speakers of that language; and second, the proper distribution 
of those allophones which make trouble for the speakers of that 
language, but only of those. It is the sense of this meeting that 
we agree to that much and that we will not discuss choice of 
symbols from now on. 


WELMERS: 

I will second it, but would like to know what the alternative 
to this is. Is the alternative that we should use the complete 
Smith-Trager over-all pattern as modified by this or that per- 
son, or that we should use regular English orthography? 


BLOCH: 
The alternative is that we shall go on talking until dooms- 
day about the choice of symbols. 


TRAGER: 

I thought everyone agreed years ago that the shape of the 
symbols didn’t matter and that you always showed what allo- 
phones you felt were necessary to be shown. 


HILL: 
Will all those in favor of Mr. Bloch’s motion raise their 
hands? The motion is unanimously passed. 


RAUSCHER: 
Are there disagreements on the number of contrasts? 
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HILL: 
I may be wrong, but I think there is real disagreement on 
this score. 


BOWEN: 

Mr. Hockett has suggested that we should over-write in 
some situations. From a limited experience with a Spanish 
text, I think over-writing is unwise. 


JOOS: 

Voting for Mr. Bloch’s motion is rather like favoring a 
democracy—everyone is for it but everyone has a different idea 
of what it means. The Smith-Trager system implies that there 
is a parallelism in the difference between bit and beat and the 
difference between bet and bait. Is it worthwhile to emphasize 
that parallelism, to make the parallelism explicit? There 
might be two separate questions: Do you believe there is a 
parallelism? And if you do, the next question is: Is it worth- 
while to make this parallelism explicit in a transcription? 


BLOCH: 

This parallelism does not in any way depend on the choice 
of symbols. We could just as easily have used numerals, or 
pictures of birds or vegetables. The philosophy of analysis 
behind this choice of symbols is irrelevant to the question of 
symbolizing in parallel fashion. I think this is worth pointing 
out. 


WELMERS: 

With respect to Mr. Moulton’s question as to how things 
work in the field, it has been said that for a class of lively 
youngsters the West system of numerals is best because you 
can write it on the blackboard and still keep your eye on the 
class. 


TRAGER: 

As an historical note, what has been called in this session 
the Smith-Trager system was earlier called the Bloch-Trager 
notation, still earlier the Bloomfield system and originally de- 
rives from Henry Sweet. 


MARCKWARDT: 

I am reminded of a footnote, I believe in Bloomfield, where 
he justifies his use of a certain symbol by saying that the pref- 
erence of one letter over another is merely a form of graphic 
fetishism. In some situations graphic fetishism is culturally 
very strong and there is no sense in running counter to it. The 
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choice of symbols in teaching English to literate speakers of 
languages which are written in the Latin alphabet is not the 
same problem as the choice of symbols in teaching English to 
speakers of languages which are not written in the Latin alpha- 
bet. The two situations should be taken into account. 


MARCKWARDT: 

I have in my hand a paper by Robert Allen of Columbia 
University, which I would like all of you to see. It is a pro- 
nunciation drill that employs numbers to indicate vowel sounds. 


BLOCH: 

We have no sooner agreed by unanimous vote that we are 
not going to discuss symbols than we talk of nothing else. May 
I add one more historical note? The numerical system of 
representing vowels is not new; it goes back to the 18th Cen- 
tury, to the pronouncing dictionaries of Sheridan, Richardson 
and others, and has been tried out and usually found wanting 
for about two hundred years. 


HILL: 
The meeting is adjourned. 
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Some Linguistic Problems Involved 
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HILL: 

Since yesterday afternoon’s session was concerned with 
matters of technical linguistics, it was impossible to keep the 
linguists silent and it was difficult to draw forth the comments 
of those who are not primarily concerned with technical lin- 
guistics. Today I hope we hear more from those who have 
practical experience in the field. 

Our first paper this morning is by James H. Sledd of the 
University of California at Berkeley, who will discuss ‘‘Eng- 
lish Form Classes.’’ 


SLEDD: 

One purpose of this Conference is to ‘‘specify the minimum 
levels of content and presentation which should be contained in 
CONES .665°” I am not sure that we can do this, or that we 
should do it if we could. English linguistics in America has al- 
ready suffered too much from conflicting dogmatisms. We are 
not ready for dogma; we need disagreement; and we must have 
the courage of our disbeliefs. (For example, I do not believe 
that English must be the world language or that it must be 
taught by American methods in its American forms.) 

With every intention of minding my own business, I must 
therefore clear my conscience by stating a personal opinion. I 
think the first and last requirement for any description of 
English should be that it represent an honest and independent 
effort by a competent scholar. ‘‘Down with party lines’? is my 
party line. We still do not have a single moderately complete 
structural English grammar, and the twenty years of basic 
work that we need to do will only be hampered by premature 
decisions. My own ideas are half-baked; and nobody else can 
sell me his half-baked ideas merely by saying that for practical 
purposes, aS an approximation to the truth, they deserve of- 
ficial sanction. 

Dialects differ; and within dialects, styles differ. Gram- 
marians usually describe some kind or kinds of written English, 
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even when they say they are describing speech: almost no 
dialect has been described in its rapid conversational form, 
and such a description might not provide the most useful 
material for foreigners. The most useful statements, however, 
can certainly not be based on inadequately transcribed bits of 
speech in various styles from various dialects, on the gram- 
marian’s own usage as determined by introspection, on a 
fortuitous collection of written evidence from various times 
and places, or on the usual hodgepodge of all these things. The 
ideal corpus might be a large amount of rather slow, informal 
speech in a single dialect, phonemically transcribed and avail- 
able for scholarly inspection. The same dialect would not be 
chosen for all purposes. 

Even within so limited a corpus, extremely numerous 
classes of forms will actually exist. For example, in the sen- 
tence ‘‘The table was ,’ I can use the following 
forms and many others in both positions: stone, pretty, better, 
best, circular. In the sentence ‘‘The very table was 
very »’ I can use preity in both positions, stone, better, 
and best in neither position; and Iam not sure about circular, 
which does not feel as wrong as Stone or as right as pretty. In 


‘*The quite table was quite ,’ I can use pretty 
and circular in both positions, stone, better, and best in neither. 
In ‘‘The much table was much _ ,” only better is 


possible, though in both positions. If now I try to put all five 
forms before table, better and best turn out to be mutually ex- 
clusive, while stone, pretty, and circular fall into different 
order-classes (‘‘the pretty, circular, stone table’’—with com- 
mas te remind me that the table is pretty and circular but not 
just pretty circular). Obviously, stone, pretty, better, best, 
circular, very, quite, and much fall into eight different classes, 
with homonymy (preity) complicating the description. A gram- 
marian may choose to say that very, quite, much, and one 
pretty are all intensifiers, that better, best, circular, and the 
other pretty are all adjectives, and that stone and table are 
nouns; but when he does so, he chooses to overlook clear dif- 
ferences as somehow less important than certain resemblances. 
Since nothing approaching a structural statement of the total 
distribution of forms and the frequency of their occurrence in 
the various positions has ever been written, and since gram- 
marians differ in their purposes and assumptions, their choices 
among alternative classifications may be little more than 
guesses, guesses which may be ‘‘right’’ for one purpose in one 
system but ‘‘wrong’’ in other systems or for other purposes. 
There is not and never will be just one ‘‘right’’ description of 
English. It follows that the older grammars of Curme, Jes- 
persen, Kruisinga, Poutsma, et al. will remain indispensable 
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at least until equally inclusive structural statements have 
appeared. 

Any statement on possible methods of establishing classes 
will involve or presuppose definitions of terms like phoneme, 
phonology, morpheme, morphology, inflection, derivation, pre- 
fix, suffix, base, stem, word, syntax, phrase, clause, sentence. 
If one can distinguish inflection from derivation and words 
from larger forms, then defining characteristics can be divided 
into morphological and syntactical, and morphological criteria 
can in turn be divided into inflectional and derivational. Pro- 
cedures and results will also be affected by the acceptance or 
rejection of ‘‘suprasegmental phonemes”’ and ‘‘suprasegmental 
morphemes’”’ and by one’s willingness or unwillingness to 
‘‘mix levels.’’ That is, given the proper definitions, one can 
establish classes in terms of inflection, derivation, or syntax, 
in terms of various combinations of inflectional, derivational, 
and syntactical criteria, and with or without regard to the 
‘‘suprasegmentals.’’ The basic decisions are whether or not to 
‘*‘mix levels’’ and whether or not to use the ‘‘suprasegmentals’”’ 
extensively in working out the morphology and the syntax. 
When these decisions have been taken, there of course remains 
the question what specific classes, out of all the actually ex- 
isting classes, should be recognized and defined, and how they 
should be related, in any particular grammar. (I say nothing, 
at the moment, of the completely unsolved problem of analysis 
into immediate constituents, of the related question of defining 
endocentricity and modification, or of the relationships among 
form-classes, immediate constituents, and units like subjects 
and predicates.) 

Nobody would pretend that he can now solve all or even 
many of these problems; but a text which would represent an 
honest and independent effort by a competent scholar would 
presuppose the recognition that the problems do exist, an 
attempt at tentative solutions, and a reasoned statement of the 
decisions which produced the text as their result. A ‘‘teacher’s 
guide’’ would be helpful, not as a statement of dogma, but as 
an explanation of the inevitable disagreements with other 
honest, independent, and competent scholars. 

Science does not demand that when the grammarian names 
his classes, he replace familiar terms with sesquipedalian 
neologisms or pseudomathematical symbols. Wherever pos- 
sible, familiar terms should be used in senses which do not 
outrage current usage. In some few cases, friendly persua- 
sion might properly be used to bring about uniformity. Gen- 
erally, however, the current attempts to impose uniform 
terminology should be resisted, since uniform terminology 
comes only from uniformity in doctrine. Clear explanation of 
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one’s choice of terms, and clear definitions of the terms 
chosen, are necessary—but so is clear refusal to be misled by 
the messianically inclined. 

Without a good phonology competently used on the ‘‘higher 
levels’? of analysis, some problems of morphological and syn- 
tactic classification will be very difficult if not impossible; yet 
the best phonology we have is clearly inadequate and violently 
controversial. 

Among the controversies about the Trager-Smith pho- 
nology, I would list the following, quite offhand: (1) Are the 
concepts of over-all pattern and common core either clear or 
useful? (2) In English asa whole, or in particular dialects, 
what is the status of /X/,/}/, [?]/y/, /w/, /h/, /r/? (3) Is it 
believable that all dialects have the same number of short or 
simple vowels? If not, what is the situation in any particular 
dialect? How can a tenth vowel, or an eleventh vowel, or a 
twelfth vowel be accommodated in an over-all pattern of just 
nine vowels? Where is the vast body of accessible phonetic 
data on which answers to such questions must be based? 
(4) Shall the long vowels and diphthongs be treated as units, or 
as sequences, or some as one and some as the other? If any 
are treated as sequences, of what segments are they composed? 
(5) Can phonemic and morphemic analysis be extended to the 
suprasegmental material? (6) What is the phonetic material of 
such things as stress, pitch, and juncture? (7) In English as a 
whole, or in particular dialects, how many stresses are there? 
(8) For pitch-phenomena, is a levels-analysis or a contour- 
analysis preferable? (9) How many junctures, and how many 
kinds of junctures, are there? (10) How are stress, pitch, and 
juncture related among themselves and to the segmental pho- 
nemes ? 

These matters ave controversial, these questions still 
unsettled. Bitter resentment has already sprung from the 
sponsorship of the Trager-Smith analysis, valuable though it is, 
by various learned societies and governmental organs; and 
American linguistics will suffer both at home and abroad if 
acceptance even of a good analysis becomes any part of the 
minimum requirements for officially approved textbooks. 

On the other hand, textbooks will suffer, whether officially 
approved or anathematized, if they have no phonological founda- 
tion for their morphology and syntax. The phonology must not 
be limited to the vowels and consonants. However tentatively, 
the writers will have to deal with the phenomena which Trager 
and Smith have subsumed under stress, pitch, and juncture. In 
traditional terms, these things sometimes distinguish one word 
from another (impoYt vs. import); they distinguish ‘‘compound 
words”? from ‘‘phrases’’ (a football-player using fishing tackle 
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is a fishing tackle); they are essential parts of syntactic testing 
frames (spéak td vs. bum ip); they help distinguish one con- 
struction, like the direct object, from another, like the predi- 
cate complement (hit mé vs. Yt's mé); they are essential in any 


attempt at IC-analysis Chey + 3 ther + min's* ex;  stbre') 


vs. Zany + 3éthér! — 1mén’s + stére') ); they can hardly be 


omitted from useful definitions of the sentence; and their neg- 
lect entangies teacher and student in spurious ambiguities like 
those of the English writing-system. For the purposes of this 
workpaper, the most important fact is that no testing frame 
can be set up without a phonology which includes some treat- 
ment of the ‘‘suprasegmentals.’’ 

Linguists who do not establish ‘‘mixed’’ classes will have 
a separate morphological set; linguists who do establish 
‘*mixed’’ classes will use some morphological criteria as part 
of their definitions. Both groups, in their different ways, will 
have to recognize at least two great inflectional classes in 
English: nouns (if they may be called so), which are typically 
represented by man, man's, men, men's; and verbs, typically 
represented by sing, sings, sang, sung, singing. But there are 
some problems of definition, and not just the big obvious prob- 
lem what to do with ‘*The men manned the boat’’ or the little 
obvious problem what to do with can, could, must, etc. I think 
the most useful definitions will be that any word is a noun if it 
has two or more inflectional forms, all of which will fit into a 
series parallel to man, man's, men, men's, and similarly that 
any word is a verb if its two or more inflectional forms will 
fit into a series parallel to sing, sings, sang, sung, singing. 
Other forms of definition seem less useful. For instance, to 
say that nouns are inflectable for the two categories of number 
and possession might rule out words like Socrates and fame, 
which in my speech have possessives but no plurals. 

The difficulty with an inflectional class of adjectives is 
that we say ‘‘The faster girl drove slower.’’ If the members 
of inflectional classes are to be the typical members of corre- 
sponding syntactic classes, one does not like to set up an in- 
flectional class whose membership splits so sharply in the 
syntax. It has been argued that the suffixes -er, and -est are 
not inflectional at all, but derivational. The only form cited as 
evidence is his betters; and if this one form makes comparison 
a derivational process, we will have real trouble with ‘‘the 
chimings of the various bells,’’ the damndest doings and goings- 
on of the haves and have-nots, the winningest team, etc. I see 
no way to avoid an inflectional class of compared words, which 
many grammarians might choose to call adjectives. 
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Only one other major inflectional class seems useful in 
English. There are advantages in setting up a class of pro- 
nouns, including only the personals and who, and distinguished 
by the fact that these words have either a distinctive object 
form, or two possessives not related one to the other as singu- 
lar to plural, or both. The clearest reason for setting up so 
small a class is that its members occur very frequently, in 
distinctive syntactic positions, and in correlation with certain 
classes of nouns and certain forms of verbs. The objection 
that the class differs strikingly from the traditional pronouns 
is hardly valid, since the traditional pronouns are a morpho- 
logical, syntactic, and semantic mishmash. In a system like 
Trager’s and Smith’s, some of them would be nouns (one, 
one's, ones, ones'; that, those); others would be capable only of 
syntactic classification, either because they are uninflected 
(each) or because they are not words but phrases (myself; one 
another). No description can create neatness where neatness 
does not exist. 

English derivational classes are much more numerous 
than English inflectional classes, and much smaller than the 
inflectional classes of nouns and verbs. Description is com- 
plicated by the fact that native and foreign patterns exist side 
by side. How fully the patterns are described will depend in 
part on the importance which one attributes to vocabulary- 
building. Suffix-classes are more extensively correlated with 
other morphological classes and with syntactic classes than 
prefix-classes are. 

By ‘‘mixing levels,’’ it is possible to establish a morpho- 
logical class of adverbs, with quickly as a typical member. 
Quickly has as its base a compared word; to this base the der- 
ivational suffix -ly is added; and the resultant word is not 
itself compared. The argument for this definition is that it is 
desirable, in the syntax, to establish an adjectival class and 
an adverbial class. If it is also desirable to match each major 
syntactic class against a morphologic class, then a morpho- 
logic class of adverbs should be defined. In this instance, I 
cannot see what harm is done by ‘‘mixing levels.’’ 

Just as Trager and Smith have been the most prominent 
recent linguists who in this country have set up pureiy morpho- 
logical classes, so they have set up purely syntactic classes. 
In other systems, again, the defining characteristics of Trager- 
Smith syntactic classes will help to define ‘‘mixed’’ classes. 

Syntactic classes, whose members include both words and 
larger forms, are defined according to the distribution of the 
forms in environments larger than the word. In the establish- 
ment of such classes, confusion results if the word is not 
defined; but the Trager-Smith definition of the (morphemic) 
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word sacrifices convenience to clarity, since it makes forms 
like postmen inflected phrases. 

In the latest statement from Smith which I have seen 
(April 13, 1956),* the following syntactic classes are recog- 
nized: nominals (‘‘nouns and pronouns as single forms or in 
complex nominal phrases and constructions’’), verbals (‘‘verbs 
as single forms or in complex verbal phrases and construc- 
tions’’), and functionals (‘‘everything except nominals and 
verbals’’). Functionals are sub-classified into adjunctivals, 
prepositionals, adverbials, and conjunctionals. The quoted 
definitions show how the step from morphology into syntax is 
taken: the typical member of a syntactic class of nominals 
is a morphologic noun, etc. 

The definitions do not show how they would be applied. 
Stone is a noun; is it a nominal in the stone wall? Laborisa 
noun; is it a nominal in "He's very Labor''? The basic diffi- 
culty is that there are hundreds of syntactic classes in Eng- 
lish. If we demand ‘‘identical syntactic function’’ for the 
members of syntactic classes, then we must state (or approxi- 
mate) total distributions and must accept very numerous small 
classes. The attempt to arrange these small classes as sub- 
divisions of progressively larger groups forces the decision 
how similar ‘‘similar syntactic functions’’ must be and which 
similarities in distribution outweigh which differences. One 
solution is to label positions in the first instance, and forms 
only indirectly, as they appear in those positions, so that as 
forms shift their positions they will also shift classes. Not all 
positions need be labeled, since forms in unlabeled positions 
can be classified by their typical substitutes; but the problem 
of choosing a set of positions for labeling remains essentially 
the problem of the relative importance of particular likenesses 
and differences. I have worked, myself, with a system includ- 
ing five morphologic classes (nouns, verbs, pronouns, ad- 
jectives, adverbs), four major syntactic classes (nominals, 
verbals, adjectivals, and adverbials), and eight smaller syn- 
tactic classes (determiners, prepositionals, conjunctionals, 
relatives, interrogatives, intensive-reflexives, auxiliaries, and 
adverbials of degree). Some of these smaller classes, which 
correspond in general to Fries’s ‘‘function words,’’ are sub- 
divisions of the four major classes, which are roughly equiva- 
lent to Fries’s Classes 1-4. The adverbials are frankly a 
catch-all. 


*From an unpublished paper given by Professor Henry Lee Smith at 
Georgetown Round Table, April 13, 1956. 
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Basic research, then, to discover the grounds of agreement 
or disagreement in syntactic classification is now more im- 
portant than the attempt to create an artificially united gram- 
matical front. Is poor in ‘‘The poor are always with us’’ an 
adjective, a Class 3 word, a noun, aClass 1 word, an adjectival, 
an adjunctival, a nominal, or what-have-you-all? The label is 
unimportant; and if we insist on forcing every form into some 
one of a limited set of classes, which each grammarian sets 
up by playing his own hunches, the whole attempt at classifica- 
tion may only obscure the facts it should illuminate. 

The term mixed classes is descriptive, not pejorative. It 
is used to mean classes defined not in terms of morphological 
distribution only, nor of syntactic distribution only, but of 
both. If the defining characteristics are clearly stated, and if 
the order of their application is specified, mixed classes will 
quite adequately represent the over-laps between classes de- 
fined syntactically and classes defined morphologically. It 
must be noted, however, that the establishment of mixed 
classes presupposes separate classification on the morphologic 
and syntactic levels, as well as a judgment of the relative im- 
portance of various distributional facts. Though it looks sim- 
pler to have just one set of classes, it is actually more com- 
plicated. 

C. C. Fries and Paul Roberts have constructed mixed 
classes. Fries’s function words seem to be purely syntactic; 
his numbered classes are mixed, though in their definition, too, 
the syntactic criteria are said to take precedence. The num- 
bered classes would correspond roughly to Smith’s nominals, 
verbals, adjunctivals, and adverbials; but the groups of func- 
tion words result from an analysis which Trager and Smith 
have not yet matched in print. Traditionally explained, the 
groups are the following: A (determiners), B (auxiliaries, 
except do), C (the one word not), D (adverbs of degree), E (co- 
ordinating conjunctions), F (prepositions), G (the one word do), 
H (the expletive there), I (interrogative adverbs and pronouns), 
J (sentence- and clause-connectives), K (the words now, oh, 
well, and why, in some of their uses), L (yes and no), M (look, 
say, and listen, in some of their uses), N (please, in some of 
its uses), O (let's). Mainly following Fries, Roberts recog- 
nizes four form-classes, which he calls by the traditional 
names of noun, verb, adjective, and adverb; his ‘‘structure 
groups’’ (Fries’s function words) include determiners, prepo- 
sitions, auxiliaries, intensifiers, conjunctions (like and), sen- 
tence connectors (like therefore), subordinators (like because 
or who), question words (what, how, etc.), and some others 
which are listed but not labeled (please, let's, mnot,say, why, 
hello, goodby, yes, no, okay, in some or all of their uses). 
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A distinction like that between Fries’s classes and groups 
is undoubtedly a part of English structure, though there is no 
reason why every grammar should hold to the number and 
membership of these sets as Fries describes them. (The 
treatment of the ‘‘pronouns,’’ for example, has been quite 
various in recent books). The function words are small, 
closed, syntactic classes, which cannot be related to morpho- 
logic classes as Trager and Smith relate their nominals to 
their nouns but whose members occur both frequently and in 
distinctive positions with respect to larger classes. The larger 
syntactic classes are open and usually can be related to classes 
in the morphology. 

I would like now to make a few comments which are not 
included in my paper. Most of the recent books on English 
grammar that I have seen do not mention what material they 
are based on. Professor Fries has his telephone conversa- 
tions but, so far as I know, nobody else has heard them, which 
means that for all intents and purposes they don’t exist. I wish 
someone would suggest a way by which we could get an ac- 
cessible body of real stuff to work on. 

I said in my paper that attempts to impose uniform ter- 
minology should be resisted, since uniform terminology comes 
from uniformity in doctrine. I find it disturbing that people 
should want us all to use the same set of labels. I should also 
mention that it would be possible to use terminology that will 
systematically mislead the learner. The ten points which I 
listed in my paper as controversial I take very seriously. 
British analysts do not accept four levels of pitch; they don’t 
analyze in terms of pitch levels. A statement will remain con- 
troversial so long as there is any body of reputable scholarly 
opinion which does not accept it. 


HILL: 

I would like to make a few comments on Mr. Sledd’s paper 
before I throw it open for general discussion. I may be wrong, 
but I think what bothers Mr. Sledd in his desire to preserve 
liberty is perhaps simply the fact that linguistics is a science 
and a very active and living one; it is not simply a body of 
facts which can be embalmed between hard covers. As sci- 
entists we are most interested in our discoveries and theories, 
even though these are hypotheses that are subject to being 
disproved. Perhaps we must ask linguists to make a sacrifice 
in remembering that people who are not linguists are not going 
to practice linguistics and reach conclusions for themselves 
in the frontiers of the science; they have a great many more 
important things to do. We must also ask those who are not 
linguists but practical teachers to make an equal sacrifice in 
remembering that the linguistics they may have learned 10 or 
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15 years ago may not be the last word in linguistics and that 
they also should make some effort to keep up. 


HOCKETT: 

I think Mr. Sledd is disturbed because it is very difficult 
to set up large classes of any significance. This is true and is 
a problem for those of us who are concerned with trying to 
work out a meaningful, reasonably complete and accurate de- 
scription of the grammatical structure of English. It may not 
be significant in the teaching of English as a foreign language. 
At the level of learning to speak a foreign language one has to 
learn in terms of rather precise patterns in which the substi- 
tutions are limited and one has to be drilled on just that range 
of substitutions. 


ROJAS: 
What we need from a research linguist is help in deciding 
what the possible substitutions are. 


HOCKETT: 

I don’t see how a native speaker of English can make a 
mistake in putting things together, unless it be in a very arti- 
ficial classroom situation. 


ROJAS: 

I was thinking of the teacher who taught ‘‘take a walk,’’ 
‘‘take a bus’? and ‘‘take an umbrella’’ as parallel. He was a 
native speaker. I do think that classroom materials must be 
gone over by someone who knows more about these things than 
the average teacher. 


HOCKETT: 

To some language learners these expressions would appear 
as parallel, but not to Spanish-speaking people. Perhaps we 
should prepare drills of this sort bearing in mind the native 
language of the learners. 


BRENNAN: 

I think that one reason why linguistics hasn’t had more 
impact on teaching is simply the fact that there is not enough 
material that is linguistically sound and yet which can be used 
by a teacher who is not trained in linguistics. Most teachers 
are not trained in linguistics and won’t be for quite a long time, 
yet some materials are so formidable that they frighten the 
teacher. A good deal of linguistics can be put in a textbook 
without the teacher’s being aware of it. It is this type of mate- 
rial we need. 
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TRAGER: 

In the comment about ‘‘take a walk’’ and so forth, the point 
involved there is one where linguists can be useful by insisting 
on keeping different analytical, integrational levels separate. 
In the syntactic structure of English these three are exactly 
the same thing, even though they mean different things. In 
linguistic analysis you must keep different levels separate, but 
in the teaching situation you must apply a great many levels 
of analysis at the same time. Together, the linguist and the 
teacher can work out ways in which the linguistic analysis can 
be made meaningful to the teacher and to the student. 


PRATOR: 

Wouldn’t the fact that, to speakers of Spanish, these three 
phrases do not appear as parallel be a good reason for putting 
them together to show that they are parallel in English, at 
least on the syntactic level? 


McDAVID: 
Doesn’t it matter where in the course these are put to- 


gether? 


HOCKETT: 

Could we say that for learners in whose language these 
are parallel they could be introduced early and for those 
learners who would translate them differently they might be 
introduced at a later stage? 


WELMERS: 

I would like to generalize a little on the subject of teacher 
training. The teacher should recognize that in language some 
things are the same and some things are different and drills 
should consist partially of one type, drilling same things, 
and partially of the other, drilling things in contrast. This is 
true on all levels of language, and the teacher should be aware 
of it on all levels. From the point of view of the structure of 
the English sentence, ‘‘take a walk,’’ ‘‘take a bus’’ and ‘‘take 
an umbrella’’ are the same; any difference is probably on the 
level of the student’s language. 


ROJAS: 

I thought we were here to talk about what to do in foreign 
countries. We are concerned with people teaching English who 
are not native speakers and are not trained, but who need 
materials very badly. 
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HILL: 

I agree with Mrs. Rojas. Surely the preparation of better 
materials is our basic job. 


WELMERS: 

The problems of sameness and contrast are easier for 
non-native speakers of English than for native speakers. A 
non-native speaker is more likely to be a good teacher than a 
native speaker. 


HILL: 

Our next speaker is Robert Lado of the University of 
Michigan, who will discuss ‘‘Criteria for the Introduction and 
Proper Ordering of Sentence Patterns.’’ 


LADO: 

If there is any single feature of modern linguistics which 
best characterizes its view of human language it is that of 
system—language as a system. System implies structure, and 
the term ‘‘system’’ seldom fails to appear in linguistic defini- 
tions of language. Structural linguistics assumes that language 
is structured, and ample evidence seems to indicate that the as- 
sumption is substantially correct. Linguists may differ in 
particular details of analysis. They may differ vigorously over 
statements that describe the structure of a particular language. 
But the basic assumption of language structure is found in all 
their work. This assumption of structure extends to the sounds 
of a language, its morphology, and its syntax. 

Such a view of language has implications for the teaching 
of language. A structural linguist when planning to teach a 
foreign language cannot easily begin teaching as if one starting 
point were as good as another, as if the language he is going to 
teach were some sort of uniform amorphous substance in which 
one part would be the same as any other. 

Our view of a language as a structure makes us see as 
imperfect earlier approaches to foreign language teaching 
known as the ‘‘Direct Method’? and ‘*Basic English.’’ The 
Direct Method may have been considered an improvement over 
previous approaches in that it attempted to give the student 
direct contact with sentences in meaningful situations. But the 
advocates of the Direct Method thought up situations and 
attached series of sentences to them without fully realizing the 
complexities of the structure of the language they were throw- 
ing into those sentences. 

Basic English elaborated a direct method around a mini- 
mum vocabulary, and thus introduced a strict vocabulary econ- 
omy, but not vocabulary structure. Basic English abstracted 
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a few rules of grammar and taught them around the words se- 
lected rather than attempting to teach the patterns, using the 
words necessary for their operation. 

Given our present knowledge of language structure, it is 
difficult to escape the implication that in teaching the language 
there are strategically advantageous places to begin, and there 
are sequences to be followed in the presentation of the struc- 
ture which are more effective than others. To us, grading of 
structure is inescapable. 

Certainly when word counts made their entry into foreign 
language teaching, their implications were explored widely and 
vigorously. We who would remember Sapir’s warning not to 
confuse a language with its dictionary cannot afford to ignore 
what we know of language structure in teaching. 

Another characteristic feature of modern linguistics, espe- 
cially in the United States, is the assumption that the central 
core of language is the spoken form, especially what is used 
in everyday conversation. This is the variety most often 
studied and described by modern linguists. 

An implication of this view for the teaching of foreign 
language is the importance we attach to teaching the spoken 
language to the students. 

Something of a corollary has obviously been the insistence 
on using ‘‘useful’’ sentences, i.e., sentences that can be used 
in everyday conversation, rather than highly unusual or even 
unusable sentences as often found in textbooks that do not con- 
sider the spoken language their primary goal. The idea of pre- 
senting dialogues and conversations for the students to master 
is partly the result of the view of modern linguistics regarding 
the importance of the spoken language. 

A result of these views regarding the spoken language has 
tended to be the selection of utterances on the basis of what 
will be needed in a particular situation to make it linguistically 
‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘real.’’ 

You will notice that there is a fairly clear conflict between 
the two above implications of modern linguistics for the teach- 
ing of a foreign language—that language is a system of structure 
and should be taught as such, and that ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘real’’ 
everyday conversations should be taught. 

If we present the utterances which are most natural in the 
particular situation chosen, we will need to use grammatical 
patterns that may not have been specifically taught yet. We 
are in a sense back where the Direct Method was, except that 
we know more about language structure and are bound to use 
that knowledge. The Direct Method did not have the knowledge 
and array of research that we have at our command. 
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If on the other hand we restrict ourselves to only those 
structures that in our sequence scheme have been taught, we 
may either have highly unreal conversations in the early les- 
sons or we may have no conversation at all. 

I do not believe it is any solution at all simply to prepare 
conversations regardless of structure, have the students mem- 
orize them, and then comment on the structural points that by 
chance have got into the dialogues. The preparation of such 
materials is a very easy matter. This kind of book can be 
prepared almost overnight by almost anybody. Such textbooks, 
however, do not represent our present knowledge in linguistics 
and language learning. They should not be endorsed by lin- 
guists—much less produced by us. 

The ideal solution would be to follow structure grading 
strictly and through great effort and considerable skill choose 
situations in which the conversation can stay within the graded 
structures and still be natural. 

The next best solution is to adhere as strictly as possible 
to the structures taught, and to go beyond them when the con- 
versations could not otherwise be made natural. 

Grading of the grammatical patterns introduced in the 
materials the student is to learn is therefore to be fully en- 
dorsed and advocated. 

Because of the nature of the structure of language there is 
probably no one way to prepare a sequence of patterns that 
could be called the ‘‘best.’? There are probably any number of 
ways to grade grammatical structures that would be accept- 
able within present knowledge of language and language learn- 
ing. 

Since we admit a legitimate variety of ways to grade sen- 
tence patterns, we will need to specify some criteria by which 
we may consider some arrangements satisfactory and others 
not satisfactory. 


Criterion number 1. Begin with sentences and order the 
sequence on the basis of sentence patterns. This point of view 
may be one of the major contributions; it seems revolutionary 
when we see that, traditionally, language textbooks began with 
the parts of speech and elaborated each part of speech ina 
special chapter. The construction of sentences often did not 
get into the book at all or was relegated to a chapter at the 
end of the book. The Direct Method books introduce sentences 
but do not grade the structure, and Basic English does not 
grade the presentation of structure but abstracts a few rules of 
its own. 

Early in any materials there must be graded questions 
and response utterances as well as simple statements, re- 
quests, and greetings. 
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Criterion number 2. Introduce sub-sentence patterns, 
that is, parts of speech, function words, modification struc- 
tures, and other expansions, always in connection with a sen- 
tence pattern in order to widen the number of situations in 
which the sentence pattern can be used. By sub-sentence 
patterns we might mean, for example, the substitute words 
HE, SHE, IT, WE, etc. These should be taught as part of a 
sentence pattern introduced previously. 


Criterion number 3. Make the order of presentation and 
the materials presented CUMULATIVE. For example, it is 
better structurally to introduce questions with DO (Do you 
live here?) before questions with interrogative words such as 
WHY (Why do you live here?). Once the students have mas- 
tered the questions with DO, they can add WHY and have the 
new pattern. 


Criterion number 4. Keep the new patterns to be learned 
within the learning capacity of the students. We must always 
remember that new patterns mean new habits, and habits are 
not learned easily. We will often have to break down a pattern 
and introduce variations of its elements gradually. The age 
and previous knowedge of the students will be important fac- 
tors to remember. For example, if we are preparing materials 
for young children, we should not assume that they can transfer 
their knowledge of ‘*Why do you live here?’’ to ‘*When do you 
live here?’’ It may be necessary to introduce the pattern with 
WHY one day and in another lesson expand the same pattern to 
use WHEN, etc. 

With older students, on the other hand, it may be possible 
to introduce the pattern WHY, WHEN do you live there with 
WHERE do you live,etc. all at once. 


Criterion number 5. Keep to a minimum or eliminate 
entirely the patterns of grammatical structure that have to 
be introduced for memorization, recitation, or recognition 
before they have been taught. This criterion should be given 
greater force as the students are older. The ideal is neither 
to teach the grammar before they need it for the language 
material they are to handle, nor to teach the grammar after 
they have had to struggle with the material, but to teach the 
grammar when they need it at the time they need it, in con- 
nection with sentences they are given. Sheer memorization of 
material that is not part of a pattern is, like memorization of 
vocabulary out of context, a rather clumsy and expensive way 
to learn. Memorization of fully patterned material is easier 
and more fruitful. 
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Since we are interested in English as a foreign language we 
will deal with materials for students who already control their 
native language. Bilingual studies, studies of perception, and 
contrastive analyses of languages confirm our assumption that 
the structure of the native language of the student is the major 
source of ease and difficulty in learning the foreign structure. 
Those sentence patterns which parallel the native language 
patterns are easily learned in the foreign language. Those that 
differ significantly, i.e., in a way that when transferred to Eng- 
lish would either become non-English or would signify some- 
thing different from that intended in the native language, are 
difficult to learn. 

Hence the order of presentation of sentence patterns and 
even the rate of presentation should often vary from native 
language to native language. A German speaker can often begin 
using a considerable variety of patterns, because they parallel 
patterns which he uses in German. A Spanish speaker has 
fewer patterns that might be considered parallel. A Hungarian 
speaker has even fewer sentence patterns that might be paral- 
lel. As a result it seems wise to begin questions with the verb 
BE for Spanish speakers, because these questions exemplify 
the use of word order as a question signal and because the 
Spanish speaker can easily grasp the pattern. With Hungarian 
speakers, however, it may be more effective to begin with some 
other sentence pattern, say questions with DO, because Hun- 
garian does not use the copula in third person singular, and 
this omission adds a complication to the first lesson if we 
start with questions with BE. 

Whatever the patterns selected and the order chosen, there 
should be ample provision for practice on the part of the stu- 
dent. He is learning to use these with the ease that comes from 
habit, and habits are not established without practice. The 
practice should aim at establishing automatic or nearly auto- 
matic control of those patterns which are important and which 
constitute learning problems. 

I would like to say, in answer to Mr. Sledd’s remark 
earlier, that Professor Fries’ recordings have been made 
available. They are Soundscriber recordings and very 
scratchy, but they are there. 


BOWEN: 

With respect to pedagogical procedure, when a new pattern 
is presented, there are three aspects to this presentation: the 
presentation itself, drill on the pattern and an explanation of 
the pattern. What order would you recommend for these three 
steps? 
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LADO: 

In teaching something like ‘‘Is he a linguist?’’ versus ‘‘He 
is a linguist’? we ask our students to watch for the word order 
without giving them a rule of any kind. We have them repeat 
until their pronunciation is fairly satisfactory. Then we give 
other examples of the same type. We ask the class what the 
difference in word order is. Then the teacher restates the 
principle in more coherent form and the drilling starts. There 
are three steps: attention pointer, contrastive examples and 
statement drawn from the class, but these steps should not 
consume more than 15% of the drill time. We use conversa- 
tional material for memorization as an aid, but I think it is 
possible to learn a language without ever repeating the same 
sentence twice. 


WELMERS: 
I think it is sometimes wise to start with exactly that part 
of the language which will give the student the most difficulty. 


LADO: 
We show our students the problems, but in stages. 


TAYLOR: 

I think Mr. Lado’s paper is extremely important. The 
proper sequence of patterns is one of the things least attended 
to in recent years. On the other hand, students enjoy being 
able to say something meaningful in the new language right 
away, even if it is out of sequence. I agree with most of what 
Mr. Lado said, but isn’t there a little more to the Direct 
Method than he has implied? 


LADO: 

I have nothing against the use of the Direct Method; what 
I said was that from what we know of language structure today 
we can grade more intelligently the material used in the Direct 
Method. 


BOWEN: 

Learners tend to remember that which is most meaningful 
to them. Pattern practice is good, but I think the thing that 
puts the sentence indelibly in the mind of the learner is the 
context in which it is presented. 


STOCKWELL: 

I would like to re-examine Mr. Lado’s criteria for grading 
structure, not from the point of view of disagreement, but 
rather to note some conflicts. In grading criteria at all levels 
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there are three considerations which may be in conflict and 
must be compromised. The first is functional load within the 
language to be learned. The second is degree of difficulty 
which is measured entirely as Mr. Lado has indicated, 
that is by degree of difference between the two languages. The 
third is naturalness. If there is no conflict, then there is no 
problem. If functional load of an item is high and it is also 
difficult, there may be some question whether it should be 
treated early or late. I think functional load should override 
difficulty. I think that unnaturalness must be avoided at all 
times, so that if either functional load or difficulty or both 
conflict with naturalness, then this last should be given first 
precedence. 


PITTMAN: 

I would like to express strong agreement with Mr. Lado’s 
paper, which is not only good pedagogy but good sound de- 
scriptive linguistics. I believe that Panini’s Sanskrit grammar 
was also constructed on a basis of accumulative ordering. I 
would like to revise Mr. Lado’s first criterion to read ‘‘begin 
with minimum sentences’? and would like to emphasize the 
importance of the phrase ‘‘always in connection with the sen- 
tence pattern’’ in his second criterion. 


PRATOR: 

I’m puzzled by an item in criterion No. 5: ‘‘Keep to a min- 
imum or eliminate entirely the patterns of grammatical struc- 
ture that have to be introduced for memorization, recitation or 
recognition before they have been taught. This criterion 
should be given greater force as the students are older.’’ Does 
this mean older in age or further advanced in their study of 
the language? 


LADO: 
I meant beginning students who are older in age. 


PRATOR: 

At what stage should we attempt to get free expression 
from the student? When does patterning end and free expres- 
sion begin? 


DYKSTRA: 

Degree of difficulty must be listed individually in order to 
take into account the native language of the teacher. And is it 
possible to list functional load for the various structures of 
English? 
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LADO: 

To answer Mr. Prator’s question, free expression is hoped 
for from the very beginning. But structure is always con- 
trolled and ordered while the person is in the process of 
learning. 


VAN SYOC: 

In Indonesia the teacher trainees made extensive use of 
the ‘‘natural situation’’ dialogues with little carry-over from 
this into free expression. With intensive work in pattern prac- 
tice they did much better. 


HILL: 

Our next paper is by Virginia F. Allen of Columbia Uni- 
versity, on ‘*The Preparation of Dialogue and Narrative Mate- 
rials for Students of English as a Foreign Language.’’ 


MRS. ALLEN: 

Most programs in English now use dialogues or narratives, 
or both, to show how words work in ‘‘real-life’’ situations, and 
to help students become acquainted with the common life ex- 
periences that make English mean what it means to native 
speakers. Sometimes this material is written expressly for 
foreign students; sometimes passages from stories and novels 
are simplified or otherwise adapted for use with foreign stu- 
dents in this country or abroad. 

These two operations (adapting materials and composing 
materials) have much in common, of course. But for conven- 
ience in discussion we might look at each of the two separately, 
beginning with problems met in rewriting something intended 
just for an English-speaking audience. Since I have recently 
been working for the USIA on an adaptation of A. B. Guthrie’s 
The Way West, my examples for the first part of this dis- 
cussion will be taken from that novel. 

When people find that I am doing this sort of work, they 
usually say, ‘‘Oh, yes. You’re putting the book into Basic 
English.’’ Or, on a slightly more sophisticated level, they say, 
‘Oh, yes. You’re substituting high-frequency words for the 
vocabulary of the original.’? The following examples will show 
how much more is involved than that. 


Problem I. Stylistic deviations from the ‘‘normal’’ sen- 
tence patterns students have learned in class. 


e.g. "What lived inside herself she had no...words 
for.’’ (p.411) 
"Always in between would rise the past.’’ (p.433) 
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Problem II. Possibly misleading uses of dependent- 
clause constructions. 


e.g. ‘‘He hadn’t got around to asking Dick, feeling some- 
how backward, as if the asking would show a doubt 
Dick hadn't earned." (p.377) 


Problem III. Unfamiliar combinations of words which 
may be familiar words to the student. 


e.g. *‘It was bound to come.’’ (p.343) 
"An hour or so,and they would see.’’ (p.363) 
‘*He hadn’t got around toasking...’’ (p.377) 


Problem IV. Regional or non-standard items. 


e.g. **...neither of them able to say anything but little, 
piddling things...’’ (p.39) 
**P?ll camp ‘em off a piece and fix for palaver...’’ 
(p.262) 


Problem V. Social and cultural meanings of words prob- 
ably known to the student only in the dic- 
tionary sense. 


e.g. ‘*He was a slave man himself, but still...he didn’t 
know as one man had a right to own another, 

black or white.’’ (p.5) 
‘¢...a better companion than...McBee, the poor 


white." (p.19) 
“Sometimes he felt like thanking God for preach- 
ers." (p.231) 


These few examples are perhaps enough to show that the 
adapting of material involves a great deal more than mere 
substitution of high-frequency synonyms for the word stock of 
the original story. It is necessary also to simplify syntax, to 
explain or change puzzling collocations, to provide clues to 
words and expressions fully understood only by people brought 
up in our culture. 

When a person is writing dialogue and narratives of his 
own devising, his task is relatively easy so far as controlling 
vocabulary and syntax is concerned. The writer of original 
material gives his characters thoughts, and puts them into 
situations, that can be conveyed by words either frequent or 
useful or both. In assessing the frequency or usefulness of 
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words that he plans to include, he does not rely on his own 
hunches or observation: he bases his selection on some stand- 
ard list (such as the Thorndike’s TEACHER’S WORD BOOK OF 
30,000 WORDS* or the GENERAL SERVICE LIST OF ENGLISH 
WORDS,** which resulted from Michael West’s recent sub- 
stantial revision of the earlier INTERIM REPORT). In general, 
the writer of a dialogue or story for foreign students will as- 
sume that a word from the West list, or a word marked A or 
AA on the Thorndike list, will be understood by most students 
who know enough English to use dialogues and narratives. If 
the material is intended for beginners, the writer will introduce 
words from the standard lists in such a way as to help the 
student learn them. 

A close look at any of the existing word lists, however, 
makes one wary of overdependence on such lists. Some very 
high frequency words are quite sure to baffle students. For 
example, close and bound are among the thousand most frequent 
words, according to the Thorndike count. That does not guar- 
antee, however, that an intermediate-level student in Chile will 
understand such a sentence as ‘‘Sit close to your mother”’ or 
‘*It was bound to happen.’’ 

Conversely, many vocabulary items actually known by 
most foreign students are not found on standard lists of fre- 
quent or useful words. Blackboard is not on the West list, 
and Thorndike’s word-counters rated blackboard as rarer than 
bunny. 

Most writers of dialogues and narratives for foreign stu- 
dents have for some time recognized the importance of vocab- 
ulary controls, but there has been less recognition of the 
necessity for controlling sentence patterns. Many books 
labeled ‘*Elementary’’ contain readings in which scant atten- 
tion has been paid to syntax. Thus we find this sentence in 
Lesson One of a reader for students in Japan: ‘‘It is thinking 
that makes what we read our own.’’ One could hardly mention 
ten easier, more frequent, or more useful words than the words 
of that sentence. Yet structurally the sentence certainly does 
not belong in Book One. 

Other guides to the writing of such material come to mind 
when one considers the audience for whom the dialogues and 
stories are intended. The writer needs to remember that many 
members of this audience are not undergraduates on American 


*Edward Thorndike, Teachers Word Book of 30,000 Words, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1932. 

**Michael P. West, General Service List of English Words, New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1953. 
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campuses. Many are mature men and women who never ex- 
pect to have a date, or discuss a football game, or gripe about 
an examination (at least in English). Except when the material 
is written specifically for the use of college boys and girls, 
the writer needs to avoid ‘‘Joe college’? themes and situations, 
and a language level represented by sentences like ‘‘Quit 
kidding’’ or ‘‘Brother, I’ve had it!’ Furthermore, characters 
in stories and dialogues might well include some professional 
people, designated as Mr., Mrs., Dr., Miss, as well as char- 
acters called Betty, Jim and Jack. 

As a matter of fact, many students and teachers around 
the world feel it is unfortunate that so much American textbook 
material is based on work with classes in American universi- 
ties. The vast majority of English-learners in the world are 
not and never will be students on American campuses. The 
vast majority do not live in English-speaking areas and most 
of them will never have occasion to speak English at all. 
Looking at the material currently exported to foreign classes, 
one wonders how much of it offers really relevant help to this 
forgotten audience. 

Writers of dialogues might note, too, that even in the 
United States, there are likely to be more men than women in 
a class of foreign students. And somehow women seem to feel 
more comfortable reading men’s parts than men feel reading 
women’s. I have often had a class in which two overworked 
women did more than their share of talking, because no man 
wanted to ‘‘be’’ Mrs. X or Miss Y. 

Speaking of audiences, too, we ought not to overlook the 
fact that the material must be palatable to two important—and 
usually quite different—audiences: the foreign student and his 
teacher. If the teacher feels that the story or conversation 
sounds stilted or trivial, his lack of enthusiasm soon carries 
over to the class. On the other hand, the most sparkling mate- 
rial (from the teacher’s point of view) soon falls flat if the 
students fail to understand it or feel that it is something they 
would never want to say. 

On first trying his hand at this kind of writing, the Ameri- 
can tends to forget one or the other of these audiences. Either 
he is so conscious of the student’s limitations that he makes 
his characters talk like a poor translation of Esperanto, or— 
more commonly—he writes the way one would for a sophisti- 
cated American reader, and shuns cliches. Yet cliches are 
precisely what the student needs to learn. A first step, then, 
in learning to write such material is to resist the temptation to 
be clever and creative. A smart retort may give the teacher 
a flattering opinion of the writer’s wit, but what the student 
needs is the banal response that eight out of ten Americans 
would utter in the situation portrayed. 
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When this much has been said, however, we need to add 
that the material should somehow manage not to seem dull—to 
the teacher or to the students. Somehow the banalities and the 
stock situations need to be made interesting, because, without 
interest—psychologists tell us—little learning takes place. 

Perhaps such an emphasis on audience-analysis may seem 
more appropriate to a conference on public relations or crea- 
tive writing than to a conference on linguistics. Yet people 
who learn languages are human beings. We need to consider 
who these human beings are, under what circumstances they 
are studying English, and what they want to learn. 


WELMERS: 
We ought to have a list of unfamiliar patterns made up of 
familiar words arranged in order of frequency. 


KING: 
It would also be valuable to have a list of high-frequency 
structures—structures which have a high functional load. 


MRS. ALLEN: 

Yes, functional load not in the sense of frequency but in the 
sense of importance—what structures can be built on more 
easily. 


JOSSELSON: 
Such lists have been compiled for other languages. 


H. B. ALLEN: 

I would like to underline one thing Mrs. Allen said about 
the appropriateness of the material for the student. The ACLS 
materials with their dialogues for undergraduates were used 
for a group of faculty members from the University of Seoul 
studying English at Minnesota and were found quite inappro- 
priate. 


WELMERS: 
I wish someone had told us in the beginning of that project 
just whom we were to write for. 


HOCKETT: 
The fault was compensated for, I think, by the fact that the 
project gave a heavy dose of American culture—good or bad. 


CORNELIUS: 
I would like to make a comment in the form of an histori- 
cal footnote. At the outset, this ACLS project was designed with 
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a specific purpose in mind, but from 1949 to 1953 some re- 
organization took place. Fifty topics were suggested for dia- 
logues, and the materials were prepared for a specific audi- 
ence, but Mr. Allen’s Koreans were not it. I think that what we 
need is not material directed to just one mythical type of 
learner, but specific materials for a variety of specific audi- 
ences. 


KING: 

I think that it is better for a student to learn to speak a bit 
before learning to read and write. Mrs. Allen’s statement 
that the majority of people learning English throughout the 
world are not interested in it for purposes of communication 
may be an argument against this principle. 


MRS. ALLEN: 

I think that many teachers who are emphasizing oral Eng- 
lish around the world should be quite clear about the relevance 
of this practice to learning to read. It is my impression that 
most of these people are not interested in discussing anything 
in English with an English-speaking person, but do want to 
read the literature. 


HILL: 
To know how to read the student must have some kind of 
auditory response to make to the visual symbols. 


MRS. ALLEN: 

Graduate students throughout the United States are learn- 
ing to read foreign languages in a short space of time, even 
though they have an extremely poor pronunciation. 


HOCKETT: 

At the beginning of our Division of Modern Languages 
program in 1946 we started out to teach our students of Chinese 
language how to speak. When the political situationbecame such 
that there was little likelihood of anyone’s being able to use 
the spoken language to natives, we had a three-way choice. 
First, we could continue our fundamental assumption that a 
writing system is basically a mnemonic device by which you 
remind yourself of speech and teach the students to speak. 
Second, we could abandon this assumption and return to the old 
style of showing the students a character and giving him the 
pronunciation and meaning. Third, without abandoning our 
basic assumption, we could put the emphasis on receptive, not 
productive, control of the language. We adopted the third al- 
ternative, retaining a skeleton of auditory and acoustic frame of 
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reference in which to learn the language system. Our classes 
have been too small to judge the effectiveness of this approach. 


ROJAS: 
In Puerto Rico we are satisfied if the receptive control is 
mastered. 


CORNELIUS: 

I wish the chairman would urge Mr. Abercrombie, who 
prepared a paper two years ago on the teaching of reading, to 
let us have his thoughts. 


HILL: 
Gladly. We would very much like to have your comments 
on this subject, Mr. Abercrombie. 


ABERCROMBIE: 

It seems to me that the Conference has devoted most of its 
time to the rather extraordinary teacher; my concern is with 
the ordinary teacher. I think the extraordinary teacher, the 
one who comes to this country for training, or who gets ad- 
vanced training in his own country, has been doing very well 
indeed. I would like to suggest that we stop worrying about him 
for a while and concentrate on the problems of the other one. 

Our most urgent concern is that the numbers of pupils and 
teachers are going to continue to increase, and we have to do 
something about it. We have just set up a new center at the 
University of Edinburgh to investigate this problem. It is 
called the School of Applied Linguistics. We will have about 
fifteen students a year—quite senior people who will be able 
later to influence policy. There will be no attempt in this 
School to work out a ‘‘method.’? The aim will be to return 
these students to their native countries as linguistically so- 
phisticated as we can get them, aware of recent work in lin- 
guistics all over the world, conversant with all the rival 
theories and methods. We expect to be very well equipped with 
books and with audio-visual aids. We won’t teach English as 
such; the students will be expected to know English as well as 
can be expected of non-natives. We will expect them to have 
had quite a bit of teaching experience as well. Mr. Catford, 
the new director of the School, will be here in America this 
summer and I am sure that he would like to talk with as many 
of you as possible. I hope, if there are similar conferences 
next summer, that Mr. Catford will have a chance of getting to 
them. 

I suspect that we are going to find when we get going that 
the needs of these ordinary teachers will make us re-examine 
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our fundamental assumptions within which most of the discus- 
sion of this Conference has taken place. Most of the pupils of 
these ordinary teachers, as Mrs. Allen has said, will never 
need to speak English. I think everyone here agrees that the 
best way of learning to read is to learn to speak first, as one 
did in learning one’s mother tongue, except me. I’ve never 
seen any evidence whatever that this is so; on the contrary I 
have seen much evidence that people can learn to read without 
speaking the language at all. One of the most famous transla- 
tors of Chinese can’t speak a word of it. I think everybody 
should be taught the articulatory skills necessary to pronounce 
the language; this, I think, is quite different, however, from 
teaching how to speak a language. I am quite sure it is pos- 
sible, too, to work out techniques whereby it is possible to de- 
velop the receptive skill in connection with the spoken language 
as well. During the war this was done at the School of Oriental 
Studies in London under Mr. Firth. His students were taught 
to understand Japanese—not to talk it, to write it or to read it. 
By limiting their activities to this small part of the language, 
they had extraordinary success with it. 


HILL: 

We can say that Mr. Abercrombie is talking about several 
problems. And I think that we are not totally unaware of them 
in this country. The first is the person who wants to read the 
printed symbols and attach some meaning to them. I was glad 
to hear Mr. Abercrombie say that even these should have some 
kind of pronunciation. The second is the man who wants to 
listen to and understand native speech. Not much has been 
done here but nevertheless at some centers in this country 
this kind of training is going on. The third is the person who 
wants to read, write, and perhaps listen also. 


MOULTON: 
I have taught adults to read German, but I wonder if one 
could teach children just to read. 


ABERCROMBIE: 

Mr. Joos has drawn a useful distinction several times 
during the course of this Conference between the way you teach 
children under the age of 12 and persons over this age. To 
those under 12 you simply teach the language. 


HILL: 

Our next paper is by Edward M. Anthony, Jr. of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Mr. Anthony will talk about ‘‘The Use of 
Audio-Visual Aids in Language Teaching.’’ 
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ANTHONY: 

When I first heard that I was to present a paper at the 
Conference on the subject of audio-visual aids, I was surprised 
to say the least. 

My main line of endeavor has never been in the field of 
audio-visual aids, nor have I made a special study of it in any 
way. However, I have tried to do a little bit of reading, and 
give some serious thought to the problem in the last two weeks, 
and the present paper is the result. It will not treat of meth- 
odology, nor will it evaluate various series of records and 
films. Iwill try to provide some basis for evaluation however, 
and I will concentrate on the machine aspect of audio-visual 
aids, although I realize that flannel boards, sets of pictures, 
and the blackboard itself, and numerous other devices fall into 
this category as well. 

I believe it was the NEW YORKER which ran a pertinent 
cartoon a few years ago. It consisted of three drawings. The 
first showed a teacher in a classroom, beaming at his students 
as all good teachers constantly do. He was writing on the 
blackboard, some such equation as X + Y = Z. The second 
picture showed the same pedagogue reading with evident de- 
light a book with a title something like THE USE OF AUDIO- 
VISUAL AIDS. And the final frame shows the same man, still 
beaming, this time in a darkened classroom. He stands beside 
a shiny new projector, and projected on the most modern of 
screens, perhaps in technicolor, is the algebraic equation 
X + Y = Z. The moral is obvious. 

Such a childlike faith in the mechanical device is frequent- 
ly found among language teachers, I am afraid. Some I have 
talked to, especially but not exclusively those abroad, seem to 
envision a future of push-button pedagogy, some brave new 
world of hypnopaedia where each teacher is an electronics ex- 
pert, and the student a mere electron whirling through high 
fidelity systems until he comes to rest after a certain period of 
time a polished and bilingual bit of protoplasm. Let me there- 
fore state my own outlook, which I am sure most of you share. 
Audio-visual devices have A technique, are not THE technique; 
comprise A method, are not THE method, are a PART of the 
story, are not the WHOLE story in language teaching. 

One cannot, as is sometimes assumed, provide all possible 
kinds of substitute situations through audio-visual aids. A 
great variety of stimuli, internal and external, lead us to 
speech. We sometimes divide our senses into five; hearing, 
sight, touch, smell, and taste. The very name audio-visual is 
limited to two. And yet, surely the others are important as 
well. Many of our meanings come to us through the other 
three senses. But it is more convenient for us to provide 
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pictures, movies, and tape-recorders for the eyes and ears 
than to recapitulate mechanically or otherwise the touch of 
smooth vs. rough, the aromatic smell of cedar vs. the clean 
odor of chlorine laundry bleaches, or salty vs. sour tastes. 

One can say, however, that the sense of hearing is that 
sense which receives language, and if we are to teach language 
we must aim primarily at the auditory use of aids which are 
language based, and use visual aids, tactical aids, and the rest 
to provide non-linguistic stimuli for linguistic response. Na- 
turally combinations of these senses do occur, as when a sound 
movie is used, and the visual sense is appealed to, and gives 
meaning of a certain type to the accompanying commentary. 

Let us now examine for a few minutes what these teaching 
aids do. 

They provide a means for establishing linguistic habits. 
That is, we are trying to establish new habits when we teach a 
language. And the only way to establish habits is, almost by 
definition, by repetition (of a type), and by controlled repetition. 
The stimulus for this repetition must be controlled so that the 
same stimulus always gets the same reaction. And this same- 
ness can be achieved by machine, which approaches phonetic 
sameness, as well as by standardized pictures, flannel boards 
and all the rest. The machine can repeat the same utterance 
for an indefinite period. 

The machine can provide motivation for learning lan- 
guages. Variety is part of this. The glee with which people 
approach fascinating machinery is another. And perhaps the 
objectivity with which one can approach a machine, the realiza- 
tion that a student can concentrate on pleasing himself at his 
own speed rather than pleasing a teacher; the realization that 
the use of a machine gives a chance for private work, provide 
a sometimes unmentioned motivation. 

Machines can give added efficiency to a language program. 
This point perhaps needs no explanation. More practice occurs 
without a concomitant increase in teacher hours. Those stu- 
dents who have an infinite capacity for practice can indulge in 
it without increased teacher load. 

And now, let us turn to some rather general character- 
istics of good audio-visual techniques. 

First, those devices which provide stimuli should approach 
non-artificial stimuli as closely as is convenient. That is, if 
the stimulus is a visual one, the persons in the picture should 
be wearing up-to-date clothes, they should be doing possible 
things. If an auditory commentary accompanies the picture, it 
should include utterances that could reasonably occur were 
the situation a real one. 
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Techniques should allow repetition of stimuli and re- 
sponses until a certain degree of that automaticity which char- 
acterizes habit is reached. Lessons on a tape recorder should 
be intensive, not extensive, at least in the beginning stages of 
language learning. The use of movies about cotton picking in 
Georgia, the Ohio River, or how to play baseball might be 
justified on the grounds that they are orientation to our way of 
life, but the value of such for teaching the language is ques- 
tionable, since they cannot inculcate habits of language unless 
they are repeated again and again. 

Audio-visual aids should match the maturity of the stu- 
dent. If Juanito, aged 6, is learning English, he must have 
different content in his audio-visual aids as well as in his 
textbooks from that given Senor Don Fernando Perez y Castro, 
aged 56. 

Techniques should ideally allow opportunity for checking 
student performance systematically. That is, we really ought 
to know just how much good a particular device is doing. This 
is another objection to the movies about cotton picking in 
Georgia, the Ohio River, and how to play baseball. As orienta- 
tion devices—yes. As language teaching devices—question 
mark. At the very least, the results would be difficult to test 
in measurable terms. Of course, if we don’t know what a de- 
vice is doing, we can’t evaluate it, though we sometimes con- 
tinue using it nonetheless, ascribing virtues to it that it well 
may not possess. 

Another necessary question we must ask is—What is the 
total impact of the use of audio-visual aids on a language pro- 
gram? Surely aids should cover ground systematically. An 
aid program must be, as is a good textbook, an interrelated 
whole, building on what has gone before, leading up to what will 
next appear. It must also correlate to other aspects of a lan- 
guage program—textbooks, student-level, language back- 
ground, etc. 

You have been invited to an open house tonight given by us 
of the English Language Institute. I thought that perhaps you 
might like to know a few statistics relative to the operation of 
the language laboratory, which forms a part of the E. L. I. 
total operation. 

At present the laboratory has 100 booths and 75 machines 
of various types in those booths. Walls are being knocked down 
and dust raised right now in preparation for an addition of 50 
booths raising the total to 150. The 75 machines are of various 
types accumulated through the years. Some are record players 
with microphones attached which allow the student to hear the 
echo of his own voice; some are old army record players. 
Some have both turn table and wire or tape recorders. 
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Eventually some standardization is planned. The laboratory is 
divided into two parts, separated by a control room and record 
library. From the control room it is possible to send recorded 
language into any or all rows of booths. 

There are materials for the study of 21 languages. How- 
ever, the laboratory is most heavily used for the study of four - 
French, German, Spanish, and English~—which average, I am 
told, between 400 and 500 student hours per language per 
week, with English leading the pack in numbers. Each student 
has a time card, punching in and out of the laboratory with a 
time clock, so that he, himself, and his instructor know how 
long the student has spent in the laboratory. 

The English Language Institute materials consist of four 
books, one each in Structure, Pattern Practice, Vocabulary, 
and Pronunciation, each book containing some 35 lessons. The 
laboratory materials have the exercises in these books re- 
corded for student use, so that 35 times 4, or 140 lessons are 
available - some on tape, some on disks, with the ultimate aim 
of putting all on the higher-fidelity tape. 

The laboratory is governed by an interdepartmental com- 
mittee with a separate budget provided by the College. How- 
ever, departments pay for their own materials, records, tapes, 
etc., that they use; and if extra laboratory instructors are 
necessary, these are the responsibility of the department as 
well. 

Audio-visual aids, properly used, can be an effective time- 
saving device for the teacher of a foreign language. I believe 
that we must constantly remember that they never fully substi- 
tute for active language situations, nor of course, does the 
classroom, and that they form only a part of a wide range of 
teaching techniques. 


HILL: 

A tape should not be treated as a replacement for a book. 
A tape is useful almost in direct proportion to the amount and 
kinds of stimulation it gives the student. If it puts him to 
sleep, it isn’t any good. 


ANTHONY: 
Often the machines are on hand before anyone knows how 
to operate them. 


CORNELIUS: 

Salesmen often claim that these devices are economical 
because they replace personnel. Also, when this equipment is 
used by a non-native speaker of English, the tendency is for the 
teacher to stop speaking English altogether. 
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STOCKWELL: 

The equipment isn’t worth investing in unless the student 
can record his version of the spoken language and then play it 
back. 


HILL: 
I agree. I find it impossible to criticize students’ pro- 
nunciation systematically without this device. 


MAYER: 
It seems fairly obvious too that the material on the tapes 
should coincide with the work being done in the classroom. 


MARCKWARDT: 
Can the electronic devices be used for aural comprehen- 
sion alone? 


HILL: 

At Georgetown a technique was developed for just this 
purpose. It consisted of having a voice in the target language 
coming through one earphone and a simultaneous translation 
in the student’s native language through the other earphone. 
The student listens less and less to his native language as his 
comprehension of the second language increases. 


BOWEN: 
Tapes are a good control: every student has the same 
stimulus. 


HILL: 
The meeting is adjourned until this afternoon. 
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HILL: 

Our first paper this afternoon is from Miss Dorothy J. 
Rauscher of the Foreign Service Institute, who will discuss 
‘*Field Problems and Training Requirements.’’ 


RAUSCHER: 

We should consider first the teachers to be trained: who 
they are and what they will be doing. First, there are the 
foreign nationals, who, we assume, are already teachers of 
English and know what they will be doing when they go home, 
whether it’s teacher training, setting up a linguistics depart- 
ment, or teaching English to elementary school or college 
students. Then there are the Americans—we don’t know what 
they will do eventually. Some will be teaching foreign students 
here in the United States; their problems are different from 
those of the teachers abruad. The latter can be roughly divided 
into two groups. One will work by formal arrangement with 
foreign governments and institutions—under Fulbright or other 
awards or for various U.S. government agencies—on projects 
to improve the quality of English teaching in the local schools 
by improving the training of teachers. The other group will 
work outside and independent of the school systems, teaching 
in the binational centers. In addition to teaching English to all 
types of students, they will have to organize and conduct an- 
nual or semiannual seminars for national teachers, and will 
be expected to win the cooperation of local school officials in 
this undertaking. These various groups have different prob- 
lems and different training needs. To meet them a flexible 
program will be required. 

It is not necessary to tell this audience that linguistics 
should be a basic requirement in any training program for 
language teachers. The amount, in my opinion, should vary. 
I’d like to concern myself here only with the minimum re- 
quirement for the elementary or high school classroom teach- 
er. I don’t believe it necessary or desirable that he qualify 
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for the title ‘‘linguist.’’ On the other hand, even with a perfect 
text, a teacher without linguistic training is not likely to do an 
effective job. He needs above all to be brought to view language 
as the linguist does. Once that has been accomplished, it is 
important that he be given a knowledge of the structure of Eng- 
lish and, if possible, of the students’ language, and some fa- 
miliarity with the dialect differences in both languages. 

Along with linguistics, a course in cultural anthropology is 
an essential requirement of any training program. I would 
add something which might be called ‘‘ American Civilization’’— 
history, literature, art, and so forth. 

The training mentioned so far is basic, but it will not, I’m 
afraid, adequately equip the teacher to meet the field problems 
I am to discuss. I know these problems from seven years’ 
experience in the binational center program. During that 
period I taught people to speak English; I trained teachers who 
worked under my supervision; I participated in five seminars 
for national teachers of English. For five of the seven years 
I knew nothing of linguistics. Then I had the opportunity to take 
a course on the structure of English given by Dr. Trager and 
Dr. Smith. That provided me with the solutions to many teach- 
ing problems which had plagued me, but it left me with the task 
of figuring out how best to use my new knowledge in the teach- 
ing situation abroad, with all its special difficulties. The 
course also left me with a feeling of frustration, for the sixty 
hours of class work were just enough to give me an idea of 
how much I had to learn. Later I attended one of the Summer 
Institutes. That is the extent of my formal training in linguis- 
tics. I have done some reading, and I have learned a great 
deal by doing—preparing text materials and supervising lan- 
guage classes for Americans, fortunately with many experi- 
enced linguists close at hand for consultation. 

My job title is now that of ‘‘linguist,’’ but I have been 
‘*accused’’ by a very good friend of identifying myself with the 
English teachers abroad. If I have done so it has been because 
it seemed to me that linguists who have not worked abroad 
have unsympathetically expected miracles, ignoring the ob- 
stacles the teacher in the field must face. Some of these 
obstacles have been mentioned by previous speakers. One of 
these is the problem of dealing with officials and with teachers 
whose training and orientation have been different. The teacher 
may also have trouble with other Americans working on 
similar projects, who have had somewhat different linguistic 
training or none at all. This is one thing that we can, perhaps, 
do something about here. 

Usually the American who goes abroad must work as a 
colleague or as a supervisor with other teachers. He will have 
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to move slowly to gain acceptance; he cannot insist on in- 
troducing his own methods and achieving all his aims over- 
night. Moving too fast can well result in failure. Most of the 
American teachers will also be concerned with providing 
training for the teachers in the local high schools. They must 
be able to set up workshops and seminars. They should be 
equipped to pass on teaching techniques which can be used 
in the local high schools. In every course in methodology 
some teacher will ask how he can use the oral approach 
in teaching a class of fifty or seventy pupils, meeting a few 
hours a week. Linguistics for these teachers must be simpli- 
fied, even at the expense of watering down. There have been 
complaints that there is too much jargon and over-compression 
in the texts now available. The teacher who feels overwhelmed 
or stupid is likely to become permanently antagonistic. For- 
tunately, where annual seminars are offered, the same teach- 
ers often come back year after year, making it possible to give 
more technical training. As a part of their linguistic training, 
the local teachers should, I believe, be guided in recognizing 
the errors and shortcomings in their school texts. This, 
however, is not enough. In the majority of cases the classroom 
teacher has little control over the choice of a text: it is often 
prescribed by law or chosen by an administrator. The only 
answer is adaptation and compromise, training in preparing 
supplementary materials and in making the best use of the text 
provided. What I have just said, by the way, is applicable to 
training given foreign teachers in the United States, particularly 
those who are here for only a semester or two. I have met too 
many who, a few months after their return home, decided that 
what they had learned in the United States was just not appli- 
cable to the local situation. 

There are other obstacles in the way of preparing an ideal 
course. The testing system is one. Often one person in the 
school administration prepares tests which are given to all the 
students. The course and the text therefore must supply the 
student with the information which will enable him to pass. 
Cost is another factor. The ideal text published here would be 
too expensive for most students abroad. These things cannot 
be wished out of existence; nor can the fact that in many 
countries the teachers are supposed to know all the answers— 
they must never say, ‘‘I don’t know.”’ 

We cannot ignore the problems of dealing with officials, 
of texts, size of classes, limitation on contact hours, the whole 
educational setup and cultural environment, and have a suc- 
cessful program. Some of these problems can be partially met 
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in a program here in the United States; the only solution to 
others is long-term projects that will give the teacher time to 
develop his own solutions. 


MARCKWARDT: 

In subsequent discussion, I think it would be wise to make a 
distinction between teacher training and teacher education. 
They are not precisely the same thing. By teacher training I 
would understand such specific matters as telling the teacher 
what to do with audio-visual aids, how to present this and that 
lesson, and other advice of a practical nature. By teacher 
education, I mean that which you want the teacher to understand 
in order to put what he is doing in a context—to give hima 
broadly oriented point of view. Trainees are likely to think 
that all the linguistic principles that they are taught should be 
passed on to their students as principles—and I think they 
should be disabused of this notion. 


ECHOLS: 

Miss Rauscher has pointed up the problems that USIA 
faces in language teaching abroad. We don’t have enough 
materials or enough personnel for teacher training or teacher 
education. The people with whom we work are interested in the 
linguistic approach. There are about 115 seminars for national 
teachers of English every year, and USIA cooperates with these 
along with IES and other agencies. The biggest stumbling block, 
as I see it, is the difference between the major systems of 
phonology: the Smith-Trager and the Michigan systems. We 
at USIA hoped that this Conference might recommend a working 
body of linguistics which could be passed on to our people who 
go out to the field. 


MRS. ALLEN: 

We’ve used with our student teachers the following: Charles 
C. Fries, Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage;* Isaac Morris, The Teaching of English as a Second 
Language;** Earl W. Stevick, Helping People Learn English. *** 


RAUSCHER: 

We need something very simple for the training in their 
own countries of national teachers who will never be coming to 
the United States. 


*Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1945. 
**London: Macmillan & Company, 1945. 
***New York and Nashville, Tennessee: Abingdon Press, 1957. 
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HILL: 

One of the most important things Miss Rauscher had to say 
was that there is a need for tact and a recognition that even 
though you are sure that you have the latest gospel there are 
other people who have gospels too. 


HOCKETT: 

I don’t think it is the business of this conference to recom- 
mend one system over another to assure continuity; what we 
should recommend is flexibility which would enable one to 
adopt a previously used system, even though he does not agree 
that it is the best. 


BOWEN: 

Would it be too much to ask that universities teach other 
systems of notation as well as their own, or indicate that there 
is more than one? 


VAN SYOC: 
In Indonesia we had to teach our trainees all three major 
systems of notation in use there. 


HILL: 
It is often possible to convert from one system to another 
by addition rather than actual change. 


WELMERS: 

There is usually great resistance to changing systems, but 
where I have been able to persuade people to change, the re- 
sults have been good. It was not so much a matter of teaching 
them that another system of transcription was better but that 
they could learn a new one. We should play down the diffi- 
culties. 


TAYLOR: 
This flexibility has to begin in our teacher training insti- 
tutions. 


JOOS: 

Doesn’t this flexibility necessitate an intimate knowledge of 
the language? If teachers are to have this flexibility, it should 
spring from a thorough knowledge of linguistic theory. 


HILL: 

Miss Rauscher made the point that there should be some 
way of presenting linguistic theory by stages. We can begin 
by saying that we should not simplify at the expense of truth. 
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Next on the agenda is a paper entitled ‘‘Fundamentals of 
Linguistic Training,’’ by J Milton Cowan of Cornell University, 
which deals with basic programs in linguistics in this country 
and gives an appraisal of the ability of current programs to 
meet the steadily increasing demands for more and better 
trained linguists both here and abroad. 


COWAN: 
Earl Stevick, after attending a meeting of the Modern 
Language Association devoted to pedagogical techniques, de- 
clared that language teachers need an emblem and a motto. He 
suggested a figure with a slouch hat pulled over one eye, a 
turned up coat-collar held close by both fists at the chin, and 
beneath the inscription, ‘‘But I have a method all my own!”’ 

There seems to be one exception to the general highly 
individualistic trend in modern language teaching. Practi- 
tioners of the art (or science if you will) of descriptive lin- 
guistics seem to have small difficulty reaching agreement on 
what ought to be taught and how and with what tools. This is 
understandable since they are trained in and work with a com- 
mon body of lore and certain operationally defined analytic 
techniques. They are happy with their work because, like 
people in the sciences, they can describe their results system- 
atically so as to be both understandable and reproducible by a 
fellow practitioner. Everything new is related to the old core 
of lore and techniques. And the core is modified from time to 
time to fit a wider range of facts. 

Descriptive linguistics, because it is the craft of a very 
small and dedicated group of linguists, happens temporarily to 
be a valuable export commodity. The places where the applica- 
tion of sound linguistic techniques would help out a bothersome 
or crying language problem far exceed the number of trained 
linguists in this country. In order to meet world needs, more 
linguists must be trained. This does not mean that Americans 
must be trained to meet all the needs. It does not even mean 
that large numbers of Americans must be trained to meet the 
great demand abroad for teachers of English as a foreign 
language. 

In the broadest terms a sensible program calls for the 
establishment of indigenous centers of linguistics wherever 
the language problems indicate the need for them. The staff of 
such a center should be made up of the foreign nationals 
trained in American universities. During the growth stage, 
visits to these centers by American linguists would be helpful. 
It would also serve to broaden the cultural and linguistic hori- 
zons of the American visiting firemen. 
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It would be relatively easy to expand American facilities 
for the training of those who are to carry the gospel of lin- 
guistics to the ends of the earth. It should even be possible to 
take advantage of the current need for English teachers abroad 
to do this. If we were to give teachers a basic grounding in 
linguistics, with special emphasis on its application to the 
teaching of English, before sending them out to the foreign 
parts, we would discover those with a special flair for the 
discipline. These could then be encouraged to go in for lin- 
guistics professionally in order to fill the need generated by 
the expansion of facilities to train foreign linguists and Ameri- 
can teachers of English going abroad. 

We should be clear about one point. America is not going 
to supply professional teachers of English to meet the world 
demand for such instruction. Americans don’t like to stay 
away from home very long, for one thing. The teaching of 
English as a foreign language is not likely ever to be a pro- 
fession for very many Americans. There are a few positions 
at universities which provide help to foreign students on their 
campuses. But the teaching of English as a foreign language 
can be made a very useful apprenticeship for a young person 
working ultimately toward an academic career in any of the 
humanistic disciplines, or in business—or even, for that mat- 
ter, in linguistics. 

Linguistics as defined and practiced by linguists in this 
country, represents our best knowledge of the nature and func- 
tion of human language. As such, it is an important part of the 
intellectual equipment of the language teacher, whether he 
practices the teaching of his own or of a foreign language. The 
linguistic programs offered in those American universities 
which place value on this discipline appear to be equally suited 
to the training needs of the American and of the foreigner. How 
far the learner should go in these programs is determined by 
the use he intends to make of the discipline. But there is an 
irreducible minimum which all should have. 


HILL: 

If no one objects, I would like to postpone discussion of 
Mr. Cowan’s paper until we have heard from Gordon H. Fair- 
banks of Cornell University and Clifford H. Prator of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. We could then discuss 
all three together. Mr. Fairbanks will discuss Linguistics in 
India, and Mr. Prator will tell us about the project which the 
University of California has undertaken in the Philippines. 
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FAIRBANKS: 

A program of training linguists, sponsored by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, has been in progress in India for the last two 
years and is to continue for the next two years. The program 
is centered at the Deccan College in Poona, but some schools 
have been held both in the north and in the south. Part of the 
program consists of summer schools of eight weeks duration 
and winter schools of four or six weeks duration, which are 
attended by students from all over India and in which faculty 
from all over India participate. A requirement fer admission 
to these schools is either an M.A. degree or an honors B.A. 
degree, and most of the students are teachers on the secondary 
or college level. The facuity at a typical summer school has 
usually consisted of two American linguists, a British linguist 
and eight to ten Indian scholars whose training has been either 
in philology or in historical rather than descriptive linguistics. 
The student attendance has numbered well over one hundred. 
After each summer school about ten of the best students are 
given fellowships to study at the Deccan College for a period 
of a year under the guidance of an American linguist and one 
or two Indian linguists. These fellowships are awarded par- 
tially on the basis of scholarship and partially on a geograph- 
ical basis, so that normally the ten fellows in a given year will 
represent about eight different native language backgrounds. 
The best of these fellows have received fellowships to study 
in this country. Some of these have returned to India and are 
doing fine work in research and promoting linguistic studies 
in India. 

It is clear that there are not enough trained linguists in 
this country to take part in all the programs in which they are 
being asked to participate. One of the interesting aspects of 
this India program is that it is a different approach to this 
problem. The emphasis is on training Indian students and 
scholars in basic linguistics so that they can then carry on 
whatever further training is necessary in their own country 
and work on their own problems. 

The main interest of this Conference is in English language 
teaching and certainly that is one of the language problems in 
India. There are fourteen languages recognized in the Indian 
constitution, twelve of which are modern languages spoken in 
India by about ten million or more people each, and the other 
two of which are Sanskrit and English. These languages rep- 
resent two unrelated language families. There are two official 
languages: Hindi and English. Although there has been some 
disagreement as to whether English should remain an official 
language, and if so, for how long, it seems clear that English 
teaching is not likely to be dropped for a long time, but is likely 
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to remain an important problem in the Indian educational sys- 
tem. Many people in India claim that the quality of English 
language teaching has been depreciating and are anxious to 
improve it. The English that is being taught is frequently what 
Mr. Joos has called a mutation of English, or maybe we should 
say several mutations. There may even be some justification 

for teaching a mutation of English there, since English is used 
more to communicate with other Indians than it is to com- 
municate with other English-speaking peoples, and communica- 
tion is often easier with Indian English than it would be with 
American English. Whatever type of English is to be taught in 
India, the method of teaching is partially a linguistic problem 
and it is to be hoped that the linguistic program at the Deccan 
College will produce linguists who will take an interest in this 
problem, as well as other linguistic problems in India, and 
make a contribution toward its solution. 


PRATOR: 

In the Philippines, we are faced with a rapid deterioration 
of the quality of English spoken by the products of the Philip- 
pine schools, largely because of the drastic reduction of the 
hours of instruction in English. The daily school session has 
been shortened, the seventh grade has been cut out, native 
speakers of English have completely disappeared from Eng- 
lish-teaching staffs and there is a great shortage of materials. 
English is in competition with Tagalog, which it is hoped will 
be the national language. Non-Tagalog-speaking children are 
faced with two foreign languages (English and Tagalog) in first 
grade, which holds up their progress in all other fields. 

It was suggested to a large foundation that a supplement to 
English instruction in the Philippines was needed to concen- 
trate on long-range aims. The University of California is 
going to undertake such a program, which will be divided into 
two parts. In Manila there will be a Center for Language Study 
with a mixed American and Philippine staff and two co-direc- 
tors (one American and one Filipino). The Philippine co- 
director will be responsible for the technical content of the 
courses of study. There will be a binational technical staff. 
This Center will try to develop a coherent, long-range plan for 
the teaching of English. We hope to cooperate very closely with 
the Fulbright program and others in the region. The Center 
will engage in the preparation of materials, testing programs, 
the encouraging of comparisons of languages spoken in the 
Philippines with English, etc. 

In conjunction with this Center, we will have in the Uni- 
versity of California a teacher-education program for teachers 
from the Philippines. This will be a one-year program built 
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around eight courses: two technical linguistics courses—a 
general introduction and a structure of English course; two 
courses, primarily practical but linguistically based. one in 
phonetics and one in composition; two methodological courses, 
a rather general one and a problems seminar with attention 
to specific problems; a course in contemporary American 
literature; and an elective course in audio-visual aids, or 
secondary school dramatics, or some related field. The 
original aspects of the program are a guaranteed five-year 
budget, continuity of staff and independence of the program, 
which is to be guided by an Advisory Board which will include 
persons from the Ministry of Education as well as from much 
lower down on the scale. We hope to build up in the Philippines 
a training center for teachers similar to the one in the Uni- 
versity of California so that when the University moves out of 
the picture, the Filipinos themselves will be able to take over. 


CARROLL: 

I would like to ask Mr. Fairbanks if there is mutual intel- 
ligibility between speakers of different mutations of English in 
India. 


FAIRBANKS: 

Yes, but there is a great deal less between native speakers 
of American or British English and a speaker of one of the 
mutations. 


PITTMAN: 

Filipinos have difficulty with American stress and intona- 
tion, but often it doesn’t hinder communication because in 
many cases they compensate by adding words, as in ‘‘I will be 
the one to go’’, for our 'J'll go.’’? I think we should teach them 
the best variety of English for their purposes in the Philippines, 
which is to communicate with one another. This should not be 
the case for Filipinos who come to the United States to study. 


PRATOR: 

The argument runs like this: There is an American, a 
British, and an Australian English; why shouldn’t there be a 
Philippine English? But this is not a parallel situation. Amer- 
ican and Australian English have developed by an inward evolu- 
tion whereas, in the Philippines, English is being remade in 
the image of Tagalog, and the chances are great that a viable 
language will not be the result. Can some compromise be 
worked out? 
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HILL: 

The steering committee which planned the agenda for this 
conference met for two days in Washington last month and 
hashed out to its own satisfaction a good many things. One was 
a somewhat Utopian plan for training teachers of English who 
would receive the M.A. There are a number of M.A. programs 
in existence, none of them exactly like the one we envisioned. 

We thought that a suitable M.A. program should be a two- 
year program in three sections. Three courses would com- 
prise the first part: general linguistics (introduction, survey 
of languages of the world, linguistic analysis, phonetics, pho- 
nemics and syntax, introduction to historical and comparative 
linguistics); second, a linguistic analysis course (phonemics, 
morphology, and syntax); third, the structure of English. The 
second part would also have three courses: language and 
society, linguistic methodology, or literature (electives). The 
third group applies only to foreign students and consists of 
whatever courses are needed to polish up their English. These 
courses on a semester basis add up to a minimum of 10 anda 
maximum of 12; on a quarter basis, 18 quarter courses. The 
student would work either with his own language or in a com- 
parison of his own language with English. 

This is somewhat Utopian and we invite your criticism of 
it. 


MARCKWARDT: 

I don’t see anything wrong with the plan; I just want to 
make it more Utopian. [’d like to suggest (1) that there be 
some opportunity either for the observation of teaching or for 
actual practice teaching, and (2) that where there is a relatively 
large group from the same country the course in literature 
should be pitched up to that group on the basis of a carefully 
pre-compared stage of their culture and literature. 


WELMERS: 

The third group of courses was planned for foreigners 
only; I would like to add a third group for Americans only: 
cultural anthropology and possibly area courses. We do all this 
in our M.A. program at the Hartford Seminary Foundation. 


STOCKWELL: 

I think an M.A. program that can’t be completed in a year 
indicates a lack of foresight. Most foreign students can’t spend 
longer than a year and a summer here. 
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HILL: 

Given a good knowledge of English, this program could be 
done in a year and two summers. 

Now we will go on to discuss Ph.D. programs in linguistics 
and allied fields. A number of people will be called on to de- 
scribe briefly the programs at their institutions. First, we will 
hear a description of the program at Cornell. 


MOULTON: 

A candidate for the Ph.D. must have one major and two 
minor fields. He is directed in his course of study by a special 
committee composed of representatives from each of these 
fields. The University requirements are restricted to language 
exams, residence requirements, the collection of tuition, and 
the like. We do not have any program specifically on the teach- 
ing of English as a foreign language. We have majors in gen- 
eral linguistics and minors in such fields as anthropology, 
literature, or any other subject in some way related to the 
major field. We have courses in the following subjects: gen- 
eral introduction to linguistics; phonetics and phonemics; 
morphology and syntax; field methods; Germanic linguistics; 
Romance linguistics; historical linguistics; comparative meth- 
odology; and a course which can be anything we want it to be: 
the structure of the English language, for instance. 

In the Graduate School at Cornell there are no ‘‘depart- 
ments’’; we speak of ‘‘fields’? which in some cases overlap two 
departmental organizations. We have the Division of Modern 
Languages, which is charged with language instruction, though 
it does not handle literature instruction in a foreign language. 
Our examination system is as follows: at the end of two or 
three terms of graduate work a student is required by the 
Graduate School to pass a qualifying examination, which may 
at the same time be the M.A. examination. It determines 
whether a candidate may continue on for the Ph.D. After that 
an examination for the Ph.D. is given covering all three fields. 
This must be taken at least four months before the last exam 
which is on the dissertation. Any Ph.D. candidate must pass 
an exam in two of the following languages: French, German, 
Russian. One must be passed immediately upon his becoming 
a candidate, the other must be passed sometime before the last 
three terms of residence. 


McQUOWN: 

Our program at the University of Chicago is one leading to 
a degree in general linguistics. There are two kinds of degrees 
we offer in linguistics: one in the Division of the Humanities, 
Department of Linguistics; and the other in the Division of 
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the Social Sciences, Department of Anthropology. The main 
core of both is identical. The main core is as follows: we 
have a series of three courses on different levels—the first 
two are required for the M.A. and all three for the Ph.D. The 
first level is an introductory course in linguistics, one in lan- 
guages of the world, and one in language and culture. All are 
quarter courses. The second level is a series of tool courses: 
phonemics and phonetics, linguistic analysis—morphology and 
syntax. A good deal of the illustrative material for these 
courses is taken from English, so the student is learning some 
of the facts of the English language as well. The third level is 
a series of problems courses: problems in linguistic analysis, 
in historical linguistics and in linguistic typology. The Depart- 
ment of Linguistics requires that two exams be passed, one on 
the M.A. level, one on the Ph.D. level; principles of synchronic 
and diachronic linguistics are required on both levels, and 
there is a requirement that the candidate know something about 
the history of linguistics, both French and German, and one 
major family of languages. 


LADO: 

At the University of Michigan one can get an M.A. in the 
teaching of English as a foreign language, but nota Ph.D. 
Those interested in English as a foreign language and who wish 
a Ph.D. usually take a Ph.D. in linguistics, though some take a 
Ph.D. in the English language, and others in education. 

The Ph.D. in linguistics is under the supervision of an 
interdepartmental committee made up of six men and a chair- 
man on a rotating basis. This committee passes on the re- 
quirements for the Ph.D., it prepares and passes on the exams, 
and assigns committees who will direct the theses. The stand- 
ard requirements for a Ph.D. in linguistics are the passing of 
three exams: one in the field of general linguistics, one in the 
history and structure of one language or a family of languages, 
and one in the comparative study of a family of languages. 
There are no course requirements. When a candidate has 
passed these exams, a committee is appointed to direct his 
thesis. Most candidates take three years beyond the M.A. to 
complete their work for the Ph.D. 


WELMERS: 

The: Hartford Seminary Foundation is composed of four 
schools, more or less autonomous, of which the Kennedy 
School of Missions, in which the linguistics work is done, is 
one. Our student body is made up of missionaries on furlough 
or missionary candidates. We have three full-time members 
of the staff in linguistics as such. The Kennedy School offers 
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the M.A. degree and the Council for Advanced Studies offers 
the Ph.D. with work done in one of the four schools. We offer 
the general courses, and we require two years of work beyond 
the A.B. for an M.A. Still another two years beyond the M.A. 
is necessary for the Ph.D. 

For the M.A. the basic full-year course in general de- 
scriptive linguistics is required (it covers roughly Gleason’s 
text*); two more advanced courses—phonetics and phonemics, 
morphology and syntax; two courses in applied linguistics, in- 
cluding the preparation of pedagogical materials which can 
incorporate both the preparation of texts for teaching other 
languages to speakers of English, and also the preparation of 
textbooks for the teaching of English abroad; applied linguistics 
can also include literacy and the preparation of elementary 
literature, and Bible translation, which incorporates a lot of 
translation theory. For the Ph.D. there are more advanced 
courses in comparative and historical linguistics, field methods 
courses, modern linguistic theory, language and culture, and— 
similar to Cornell—we have ‘‘tutorials’’ or special seminars 
working on different problems from year to year. 

One distinctive characteristic of our program is that on 
both levels more is required than merely linguistics. Since we 
do practically no work in the modern European languages, our 
requirements in other areas are heavier. On the M.A. level a 
minimum of six hours of anthropology is required and twelve 
hours of area courses’ (Africa, India, Latin America, 
Southeast Asia, etc.); on the Ph.D. level it is also expected that 
the student will take more cultural anthropology and more 
area work. There are only four hours of specifically mis- 
sionary-oriented courses. We require for the M.A. a knowl- 
edge of at least one language, usually French or German; for 
the Ph.D. French and German are normally required as well as 
a less well known modern language, and Greek. We have field 
work too where this is possible. 


TRAGER: 

At Buffalo, we now have an M.A. program in both linguis- 
tics and anthropology. Thirty hours are required, as well as 
two languages. We hope that in about five or six years we will 
begin to produce Ph.D’s. The English Department has intro- 
duced a requirement of at least one year in linguistics as part 
of its Ph.D. program. 


*Henry A. Gleason, Jr., An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1955. 
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CARROLL: 

There is a Department of Linguistics in the Graduate 
School at Harvard, but the program there is not so compre- 
hensive as the one at Cornell, for instance. We have the usual 
general courses in phonemics and morphology, and so forth. 
We don’t give a degree in the teaching of English as a second 


language. 


BLOCH: 
The Department of Linguistics at Yale is a regular de- 
partment of the Graduate School, but it has no budget. This 
allows the maximum flexibility in staffing without budgetary 
problems. It has no chairman, but it has a Director of Grad- 
uate Studies appointed by the Dean of the Graduate School. 
The Ph.D. program requires a minimum of four years of 
work, usually five. One of the complaints against the program 
is that it is entirely in linguistics, and at the very most, the 
student can audit an occasional course in another department. 
Our language requirements are: French, German, Latin, Greek 
and one non-Indo-European language of the student’s choosing. 
Three of these must be passed at entrance—French, German, 
and either Greek or Latin. The competence in a non-Indo- 
European language must be demonstrated at the end of the third 
year. The nucleus is divided into two parts: linguistic theory 
and Indo-European comparative and historical work. Every 
Ph.D. candidate takes an introductory course in linguistics, 
and an introduction to comparative and historical work, a 
course in phonetics, in phonemics, and in grammatical theory. 
Much reading is required for these courses. Other courses 
in the nucleus that is required are one in language typology 
and one in linguistic analysis. In Indo-European and compara- 
tive linguistics the core consists of at least two years of 
Sanskrit, a year of comparative grammar of Greek and Latin, 
a year’s work in introduction to Germanic linguistics, Slavic 
linguistics, and so on. Beyond this, the student has a chance 
to concentrate in whatever field of linguistics interests him. 
The first three years are spent in course work and the 
dissertation requires another one or two years. Our exams 
include: a comprehensive exam which comes toward the end 
of the course work and qualifies the student for candidacy—this 
exam consists of at least three, usually four, written exams, 
each one lasting a full day; a second exam is an oral one on 
his dissertation and usually comes after the end of his work. 
This latter exam is not much more than a formality. 
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HILL: 

As you have gathered, there is probably no institution in 
the country which offers a Ph.D. degree in the teaching of Eng- 
lish as a foreign language. It should be pointed out that the 
steering committee of this Conference, when it was discussing 
this subject, felt that on the whole an M.A. either in linguistics 
or in English as a foreign language might well more normally 
lead to a doctorate either in linguistics or in English literature 
and language, and so forth. 

At the University of Texas we have the usual arrangement 
of a comprehensive preliminary examination in which the 
student is expected to demonstrate wide knowledge of the whole 
area of linguistics, and a final exam on the major and minor. 
We offer the usual courses, but we require the student’s minor 
to be outside the field of linguistics. The student may take a 
second minor. Language requirements are French and German, 
though we occasionally allow the student to substitute another 
language for one of these. In addition the student must demon- 
strate a spoken command of some language other than his 
native tongue—preferably one learned in school. We encourage 
our students to attend one or more Linguistic Institutes. We 
concentrate rather heavily on field methods; this is taught in 
what are called ‘‘conference’’ courses having sometimes one or 
two students, and often students take the course two or three 
times. 


McDAVD: 
I think that the M.A. program, as it has been sketched out 
here, would lead to more effective teaching in the high schools. 


PITTMAN: 

I would like to recommend that more linguists in these 
programs do what Gleason did—publish their problems. A good 
many of us have profited by his Workbook,* and if other lin- 
guists would share their problems as he has done I believe it 
would strengthen the program of linguistics all over the 
country. 


HILL: 
The meeting is adjourned. 


*Henry A. Gleason, Jr., Workbook in Descriptive Linguistics, New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1955. 
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FIFTH SESSION 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 
9 a.m.—12 noon 


Summary; 


Conclusions and Recommendations 





HILL: 

I would like now to summarize my impressions of this 
Conference. On the first day most of the time was devoted to 
telling those of us who work in the United States the facts of 
life. Throughout the discussion of field work in various parts 
of the world, it was emphasized that texts are inadequate. The 
major statement here was that there is an urgent need for 
texts organized in succession from the lowest levels of in- 
struction to the highest. As a linguist, I realize that I tend to 
be interested in those texts which display the structure of 
English more fully, but we must concern ourselves with text- 
books prepared for instruction in the lower grades, where the 
linguistic background must be equally full but not so apparent. 

We next discussed problems of analysis and notation. I 
think that the most valuable thing to emerge is that the person 
going out to teach English abroad should remember he is deal- 
ing with a practical situation, and that to root up a previous 
system because he doesn’t happen to like it may entail more 
loss than using it even though he feels it to be inadequate. 
There is necessity for a good deal of tact and the kind of will- 
ingness that was cited yesterday by examples of persons 
switching from a certain system of notation to another to 
assure continuity. 

The choice of symbols used in any system of notation or 
analysis, it was brought out, should be governed by the prac- 
tical situation, and it is not axiomatic that the best system of 
notation is an accurate and rigorously phonemic one. It was 
pointed out, for instance, that over-writing in a number of 
cases could often be quite useful. 

We had a lively discussion of three versus four stresses. 
There are American linguists who are not certain that there 
are four stresses; others are quite certain that there are four. 
But to abandon four stresses simply because the writer is 
uncertain about the fourth would seem to me not the best rea- 
son in the world, since this would entail the danger of missing 
something significant. On the other hand, in dealing with 
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segmental phonemes and with other parts of the notational 
analysis, it was pointed out that there are some parts of the 
Phonemic system which bear a very low functional load, and to 
omit those parts of the phonemic system which bear a low 
functional load seems to me, at any rate, a more possible and 
a better procedure than to include all parts because of un- 
certainty as to whether any one part is significant or not. I 
think that one should not omit any part of the phonemic system 
at the expense of producing unnatural pronunciation. I think 
that beyond these general statements we cannot go. Equally, I 
would be very unwilling to see any particular system of nota- 
tion set up by ‘‘law’’ for use by the Medes and Persians. 

My impression of the discussion of syntactic analysis was 
that there are relatively few formal form classes on which it 
is necessary to drill by name. These are the ones that are 
essentially paradigmatically marked. Surely they give the 
teacher and the analyst a useful tool for breaking into English 
sentences. The bewildering number of minute sub-classes, it 
seemed to me, was regarded by this Conference as something 
better taught by drill than by elaborate analysis. Often I found 
to my surprise that what was difficult for me to analyze was 
most readily understood by my students. 

In connection with vocabulary and audio-visual aids, I think 

'there is nothing I need add to the very competent statements 
which we received. Since discussion of possible training pro- 
grams for the M.A. and Ph.D. is fresh in your minds, I will 
not attempt to summarize it now. 


CORNELIUS: 

The business of training native speakers of English to 
teach abroad is complicated by the fact that there are so many 
agencies involved in it. One needs to be aware of this fact be- 
fore any planning is done to the end of training indigenous 
people to carry on. The USIA maintains in some 58 countries a 
direct contact with the Ministry of Education designed to in- 
fluence thinking in the matter of the improvement of teacher 
training in the government school systems. In many of these 
countries Fulbright people have the same contact for the same 
reason, and the same with the British Council for many years, 
and UNESCO. And I think that this situation should be borne in 
mind before any kind of broad planning is done. 


STOCKWELL: 

I should like to request that the chairman attempt now to 
formulate a series of recommendations, some or all of which 
will require specific implementation, so that we can talk here 
about means of implementation. 
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RAUSCHER: 

Before any recommendations are made I would like to 
make a few comments. I agree that it is most important to 
develop native traditions of linguistics and that this requires the 
training of topnotch linguists; I agree too that the preparation 
of adequate materials is also of the utmost importance; I would 
now like to know what to do between now and the time when we 
have enough linguists and adequate materials. While we are 
planning for these long-range goals, isn’t there something we 
can do for the present need? 


BOWEN: 

I would like to suggest a limited project: the preparation 
of a pamphlet to show the possible convertibility of the various 
systems of English transcription in use around the world. I 
think what Harold King did is a good start. I visualize a grid 
of nine vowels illustrating the Smith-Trager system alongside 
another grid of nine vowels illustrating a second system. 


HILL: 
I would add only one word—‘‘partial’’ convertibility. 


ABERCROMBIE: 
There is a book showing all the different systems used for 
‘*British’’ English, but it has not yet been published. 


MARQUARDT: 

The University of Washington is organizing a language 
laboratory, of which I am director, and I hope to take steps 
in the direction of a clearinghouse of information on language 
laboratories. 


BOWEN: 

I move that this Conference urge somebody, perhaps by 
assignment, to prepare a pamphlet-like treatment in non- 
technical terms showing the possible degree of convertibility 
in the main systems of transcription used particularly in the 
analysis and teaching of English as a foreign language. 


STOCKWELL: 

This seems an excellent suggestion in many ways, but I 
would like to suggest that it might be possible to incorporate 
this information in a more inclusive handbook which would 
contain many of the other suggestions and recommendations 
that have been made by this group and which equally well 
might be written by designation and supervised by this Con- 
ference or by a working group selected from the Conferees. 
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MRS. ALLEN: 

We might consider the idea of a ‘‘kit’’ of pamphlets similar 
to the pamphlet Mr. Bowen suggested. I think a kit is more 
manageable than a handbook. 


HOCKETT: 

For the record, I would like to say that the job Mr. Bowen 
suggests should be done by a group of individuals—not by one 
man alone. 


STOCKWELL: 

I would like to see Mrs. Allen’s suggestion combined with 
Mr. Bowen’s into a single motion, such that whether it be a 
series of pamphlets or a unified handbook—and this I think we 
could leave to the steering committee—this is what we vote on 
now. The amendment might read ‘‘We recommend that work 
be initiated on a pamphlet or series of pamphlets—perhaps in a 
kit or perhaps in a single handbook—which would incorporate 
not only these suggestions, but others that have been made as 
well.’? 


CORNELIUS: 

I liked the idea of the single pamphlet showing convertibil- 
ity of systems of transcription because it was limited enough to 
be accomplished without too much time elapsing, but I think 
this latest motion is too ambitious. 


RAUSCHER: 
I think the idea of a kit is better because some of the 
pamphlets would have a wider distribution than others. 


HILL: 
I would leave the shape of the pamphlet or pamphlets to 
the committee or group which has the task of preparing them. 


TRAGER: 

I would like to make one comment which may strike this 
group as wholly impractical, and that is that in the preparation 
of any materials coming out of this Conference, or in publica- 
tion of any kind of recommendation emerging from this Con- 
ference, it should not be forgotten that while it is a principle 
that majority opinion is right opinion in a democracy, it is also 
a principle that the minority should be heard. 


HILL: 
Will all those in favor of Mr. Stockwell’s motion raise 
their hands? All against raise their hands?([three hands raised ] 
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The motion is carried. Since the amendment pretty clearly 
embodied the original motion, it is, I think, unnecessary to vote 
on it too. 


TEDESCHINI: 

Earlier at this Conference a distinction was made between 
teacher training and teacher education. We spoke at length 
here about teacher education, but I don’t think we tackled the 
problem of training those teachers who just don’t have the time 
to become very highly educated. We have about ten thousand 
teachers of English in Italy, a fair percentage of whom have 
managed to get to England at one time or another. A certain 
number of these teachers come to be trained in the United 
States—a very small number, however. We hold seminars in 
Italy to give the others some idea of linguistics. The seminars 
last from two to six weeks. I wonder whether anyone could tell 
me something of what is expected to come out of these very 
limited seminars: what should the content be? My experience 
has been that teachers learn so little in these few weeks that 
they feel it is not worth applying in their teaching and they feel 
no need to study linguistics further on their own. Should we 
just be content to polish their English? Or perhaps give them a 
little history and literature? Shall we give them linguistics, 
and if so to what extent? Shall we give them teaching methods, 
in which case, how much linguistics is necessary? 


HILL: 

I think Mrs. Tedeschini’s questions are very much in line 
with what Miss Rauscher asked a while ago, that is, the ques- 
tion of interim training and practice. I would like to say, 
before the discussion to these points continues, that only yes- 
terday something we are all deeply aware of was pointed out: 
the problem of training more linguists and the winning of a 
wider audience for them both here and abroad. 


CORDRAY: 

I think that the specialists in linguistic theory have diffi- 
culty communicating with teachers; that is, one gets the idea 
from materials prepared by experts that they were prepared 
for other experts and not for the practicing teacher. I think 
that until the practitioners are accorded the same measure of 
prestige given to theorists, we are not going to get very far in 
promoting the teaching of English as a foreign language. I think 
too that in teaching English to foreigners we should not use the 
greatness of America as the theme; it would be well to keep 
the materials and illustrations international in tone. 
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HILL: 

To return to Miss Rauscher’s question, there is something 
which should concern us deeply, that is: what do we do until 
the millenium comes when everyone knows linguistics? 


MARCKWARDT: 

In this interim, while materials are being prepared, much 
of or activity will have to be directed primarily toward train- 
ing. Meanwhile, every teacher’s seminar ought to have a germ 
of education in it, and we should think of the teachers’ seminars 
in foreign countries not only in terms of the individual seminar 
but in terms of a continuing program as well. Certain teachers 
will be helped in the immediate situation only, but others may 
be brought back for a number of years, and out of this you will 
hope to get, in large part, your core of linguistically sophisti- 
cated people from whom improvement in teaching and develop- 
ment in new directions can be expected. I wonder too if anyone 
has ever considered the possibility of holding teachers’ semi- 
nars in an English-speaking milieu—in the case of Europe the 
closest English-speaking country is England. What’s wrong 
with the idea of holding seminars in England, staffing them 
jointly with American and British personnel? 


HILL: 
One of the things we can all do in this interim period is to 
consistently work at what the French call vulgarization. 


BOWEN: 

I would like to suggest that any program which hopes to 
have lasting effect in improving the teaching of English should 
have a sort of pyramid structure which would begin with the 
work of the specialists, followed in order by the textbook 
writers, teacher training, and last the teachers. Until there 
are good analyses of languages, the texts will suffer; until 
there are good texts, the teacher training and teaching will 
suffer. 


BLOCH: 

I would like to offer for consideration the possible con- 
struction of a general purpose textbook in English designed 
for the use of native speakers of English who know nothing 
about their language except how to speak it, and who are not 
familiar with the language of the student. It would be a book 
which would supply the teacher with sensible drill material. It 
couldn’t of course, be keyed to the difficulties inherent in a 
particular native language, it would have to be somewhat gen- 
eralized. Such a book would be very valuable because there 
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must be hundreds of amateur teachers of English abroad who 
have no material. 


HILL: 

This would also meet the situation which exists everywhere 
in this country where a single teacher has to teach a group of 
people drawn from thirty or more different countries. While 
this is obviously valuable and the audience should know of it, 
the actual planning of such a text, or the calling for such a text, 
should properly be a part of the handbook or kit materials 
which will, we hope, be prepared later. 


McDAVID: 

A general book of this sort could be used not only for stu- 
dents who come to this country from different foreign language 
backgrounds for a period of time, but for Hungarians, Puerto 
Ricans and other groups who come to the United States to stay 
and who need special assistance. 


H. B. ALLEN: 

Since the motion was made a little while ago, a thought has 
occurred to me which I think might be worth putting forward. 
As an officer this year of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, I think I can say unofficially that a committee which 
we have, of which Mrs. Brennan is chairman—a committee on 
the teaching of English as a foreign language—might well be 
considered as a possible channel for distribution of such a kit 
or handbook if it were prepared. We have distributed a number 
of kits of different types containing reprints of articles, and 
so forth. 


HILL: 

The steering committee is aware of the existence of cer- 
tain channels such as the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, NAFSA, the Modern Language Association, and so on, and 
will do its best to become aware of any others that may exist. 


LADO: 

I must say that I do not share the enthusiasm of my col- 
leagues for a ‘‘cure-all’’ textbook—one that will solve all our 
problems. The children in the Southwest, for instance, need 
more specific help than a general textbook; we as linguists 
know that and we should not be satisfied with giving them less 
than we are able to. My second point is on training versus 
education. I don’t think that the kind of seminar that Mrs. Ted- 
eschini mentioned is a good solution at all. The problem is not 
easily solved. We are training, in the first place, teachers on 
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all levels. That is, if you train a person to teach one grade 
using one textbook, he or she often fails in another situation. 
There is a difference in teacher training and teacher education, 
even in simplifying. If you are presenting very simple matters, 
they can still be presented from the point of view of educating 
rather than of training. 


BRENNAN: 

I agree with Mr. Lado that it is better to have only students 
of the same language background in one class, and that no book 
is a ‘‘cure-all.’? But I still think there is a place for the kind 
of book that Mr. Bloch suggests and I can think of lots of good 
uses for it. 


HILL: 

Part of this exchange was due to a misunderstanding; that 
is, Mr. Lado cited the need for various books, rather than a 
single book, for such people as speakers of Spanish in the 
Southwest. My understanding of the book under discussion is 
that it would only be a general book to be used internationally 
and not for a specific use only. 


McDAVDD: 

I was speaking in terms of the situation that Mrs. Brennan 
has in Illinois where administrative duties take so much time 
and where you may have in the same classroom speakers of 
anywhere from five to fifteen different native languages. 


TEDESCHINI: 

If you knew the situation in Italy you would know that the 
teachers much prefer being educated to being trained. All of 
them have had eight years of Latin and five years of Greek, and 
they don’t want to be made to feel unsophisticated as far as 
language is concerned. I just wonder what first aid is neces- 
sary. Do you mean by first aid a general description of Eng- 
lish structure or an introduction to linguistic principles? Is it 
simply remedial English or American literature and history? 
What’s considered first aid in these seminars? 


WELMERS: 

Since I did most of the linguistic part of the work for the 
Italian seminar at Cornell last summer, I presume I am obli- 
gated to say something on this subject. The preparations for 
this seminar were quite inadequate. The notice we had was 
very short and until our Italian friends arrived in New York 
we had very little idea how much or how little English they 
knew. Yet I think there were principles that we followed that 
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were very useful. Perhaps they were not the most useful, but 
I will tell you what we did. 

Did we teach them linguistics? Not in the abstract. We 
taught a little linguistics with specific examples from English 
and a few examples from Italian. What we did primarily was 
to teach pedagogical tricks—methodology—and in the process 
worked in a good deal about the structure of English. I regret 
very much now that we didn’t do much beyond the phonology. I 
would have liked very much to do more with morphology and 
syntax, but we worked primarily on phonology. At the same 
time, however, I was trying to emphasize that we were expli- 
cating principles, and I did spend some time suggesting how 
to organize and present drills of various kinds—pronunciation 
and pattern drills—at the same time pointing out the principle 
behind the use of such drills. We didn’t have time to tie this in 
with the existing materials that were required in the Italian 
schools. I think that the general principle of teaching from the 
viewpoint of classroom technique and incorporating into that 
teaching whatever we feel is necessary in linguistics, remedial 
reading, and so forth, is a good one. In addition, I think in- 
struction in literature and culture is beneficial. 


HILL: 

I think something more could be said in reply to Mrs. Ted- 
eschini’s question. For foreign teachers who want to find out 
more of what is going on in this country in the development of 
modern approaches, I think something like a normal procedure 
would be perhaps this: Introductory books on linguistics should 
first be put into their hands. As more and more books on the 
structure of English become available these should be made 
use of, and the teachers should gradually be encouraged to 
make for themselves the comparison between the structures of, 
shall we say, Italian and English. Books already in existence 
on methodology should also be made available. Often the 
methodology books involve simply good teaching practices which 
the teachers probably already know and need only to relate to 
what they have learned about linguistics. 

May I try to repeat at this point very briefly a few rather 
practical suggestions which have emerged from this Con- 
ference: 


1) Additional bibliographical material should be compiled 
so that we may know what has been done by way of preparing 
materials for speakers of Persian, Thai, and other languages. 
At the same time an effort should be made to control the 
masses of mimeographed materials which tend to remain in 
the files of American universities and government agencies. 
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2) This bibliographical endeavor should somehow be de- 
veloped into a clearinghouse operation, so that it will be pos- 
sible for people all over the world to get hold of materials 
which someone else has already prepared. This is not an easy 
task nor an inexpensive one. 

3) A good project for M.A. candidates and seminars in 
linguistics would be the preparation of what was described at 
the meeting of the steering group as ‘‘checklist comparisons”’ 
of the structures of this or that language and English. We need 
a great many of these, and they should be published. I under- 
stand that the periodicals Language Learning, English Language 
Teaching*, and the NAFSA Newsletter** would be happy to 
publish such comparisons. 

4) Since the most successful English-teaching operations 
have been carried on where there exists a native tradition of 
linguistics, it seems to me we should suggest to those people 
who want teachers of English to be sent to their countries that 
the first step is not classroom instruction but rather the prep- 
aration of materials and the guidance of indigenous groups by 
a linguistics expert. Of course the native groups must them- 
selves test and adapt the materials. 

5) If we are to prepare a series of integrated texts they 
must be texts which can be used by non-native speakers of 
English whose English is imperfect and whose knowledge of 
linguistics is very slight; and in preparing these texts we 
should keep in mind whether they will be used for children or 
adults in the U.S.A. or abroad, or whether the texts will be 
used to teach all aspects of the language or only, for example, 
reading. 


In closing this Conference, I would like now, on behalf of 
all here present, to express our appreciation to the Conference 
Board Committee, to the Linguistic Institute, and to the Foun- 
dation which made our meetings possible. 


*English Language Teaching is published quarterly in London by the 
British Council, 65 Davies Street. 

**The NAFSA Newsletter is published monthly by the National Asso- 
ciation of Foreign Student Advisers, New York University, 15 Wash- 
ington Mews, New York 3, New York. 
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